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‘SELECTED POETRY. 


THE PLEASURE BOAT. 





BY DANA. 





Come, hoist the sail, the fast let go! 
They’re seated all aboard. 

Wave chases wave in easy flow: 
The bay is far and broad. 


The ripples lightly tap the boat, 
Loose !+---give her to the wind! : 
She flies ahead :----They’re all afloat: 
The strand is far behind. 


The boat goes tilting on the waves; 

The waves go tilting by; 

There dips the duck ;----her back she laves; 
Over head the sea-gulls fly. 


The winds are fresh----she’s driving fast, 
Upon the bending tide; 

The crinkling sail, and crinkling mast, 
Go with her side by side. 


Why dies the breeze away so soon? 
Why hangs the pennant down? 

The sea is glass----the sun at noon,---- 
----Nay, lady, do not frown. 


For, see, the winged fisher’s plume 
Is painted on the sea. 

Below ’s a cheek of lovely bloom, 
Whose eyes look up at thee? 


She smiles; thou need’st must smile on her: 
And, see, beside her face 

A rich, white cloud that doth not stir’: 
What beauty, and what grace! 


And pictured beach of yellow sand, 
And peaked rock, and hill, 

Change the smooth sea to fairy land,---- 
How lovely and how still! 


From yonder isle the thrasher’s flail 
Strikes close upon the ear; 

The leaping fish, the swinging sail 
Of that far sloop sound near. 


The parting sun sends out a glow 
Across the placid bay, 

Touching with glory all the show,---- 
----A breeze !----Up helm !----Away! 


having the changes rung in our ears,—but really, if the 
states. throughout the Mississippi Valley bear anything 
like a resemblance, morally and physically, to the one from 
near whose political center I am now writing, there 
is much to talk and write about, and a great deal may be 
said and written with perfect propriety. But my business, 
at this time, is with Springfield, and the surrounding coun- 
try. It is a point of considerable importance; anda slight 
sketch of it may be interesting to the generality of our 
readers, and very much so to that portion of them, (and it 
is by no means small,) who reside east of the mountains, 
and may be contemplating a visit or removal to the West. 
The village of Springfield is the center of a tract of ter- 
ritory, that, in this country of rich valleys and blushing 
brae-sides, is called thin; which means simply that it will 
produce small grain in the greatest abundance, be the sea- 
sons what they may, but is not very good for the Indian 
corn. Indeed, it seldom or never produces so heavy a 
crop of that grain, as do the fertile alluvions of the creek 
and river bottoms. The farmers here would think the 
days of wonders and miracles had returned, if their corn- 
fields should chance-once to yield them only two-thirds as 
much tu the acre,.as the rich bottoms of Mill-creek in 
Hamilton county, produce almost every season. But for 
wheat, oats and rye, a finer country than that in this sec- 
tion of the state, can be found nowhere. The potato 
grounds yield tolerably well here, and the vegetable is 


Erin are here in abundance to cultivate them, I have ne- 
ver seen potatoes here, either so large or of so fine a fla- 
vor, as those I was whilom in the habit of digging, a peck 
to the minute, in the rolling grounds about ten miles back 
of Cincinnati. 

These is no land better adapted by nature for grazing, 
than that in the vicinity of Springfield. The eastern sec- 





the best stock farms inthe Mad-Rivercountry. The west- 
ern part issettled with substantial farmers; and is, gener- 


grains. Better timber is not found in the state, than is 


Clarke County, west of Mad-River. The face of the coun- 
try is of a champaign character; in places beautifully un- 
dulating, and in the neighborhood of the streams, some- 
what hilly. On the east and south of Springfield, for ma- 
ny miles each way, it is rather level, but abounds in rural 
beauty. On the west, the stately forest trees, the fine 
mill seats, and the rich soil, invite the attention alike of the 
agricultulist and the merchant. 


Springfield must, at no distant day, become a manufac- 


lage. ‘This stream is unequaled for fine mill seats, by 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. : 


larger than that of Mill-creek inthe vicinity of Cincinna- 
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that which that stream discharges into the Ohio. Its cur- 


so much, indeed, that many of us have become tired of 


pretty good; but, notwithstanding that the real sons of 





tion of the county is well cultivated, and contains some of 


ally, very fertile, and productive in hay and the smaller 


contained, in sufficient quantity, within. the limits of 


turing town of considerable importance. The east fork of 
Mad-River, (incorrectly called south fork in my previous 
letter from this place,) is the northern boundary of the vil- 
any other in the state, that I have seen. The bed is not 


ti; but it carries a body of water fifteen times as great as 


rent is very rapid; and the water is never so low, in the 


SPRINGFIELD, AND-SO-FORTH. 


For four years past, I have been in the habit of spend- 
‘ing a portion of the summer months in the village of 
Springfield, which is the seat of justice of Clarke County, 
Ohio. Ihave of course had fine opportunities for observ- 
ing the growth of the town, and becoming acquainted 
with the spirit which animates the citizens of the whole 
county; and I must say, that if a goodly portion of the one 
million of freemen who constitute the population of the 
state, are characterized by the same enterprise and indus- 
try which mark the inhabitants of this county,—and if the 
generality (or only one half) of the county towns are in- 
creasing in population, buildings, and business, with any 
thing like the rapidity of Springfield,—then have the citi- 
zensof Ohio ample cause to congratulate themselves: for 
they are marching forward, to a station which shall give 
them a commanding and unsurpassed influence in the af- 
fairs of this Union, with a prosperity which no apparent 
cause can destroy, and a rapidity which nothing can im- 


dryest scasons, as to interfere in the slightest degree with 
the business of the mills that are now upon it. 
bove the town, Mad-River has a descent of about eighteen 
feet, in the course of less than a quarter of a mile. C 
the south, likewise, the town is bounded by a perennial’ 
This, however, is quite small; but it has never 
been known to fail, and probably never will: being a prui- 
rie stream, without a growth of trees any where upon its 
shores, the sun has as much effect upon it now as it ever 
This stream is called Mill-run, and has already 
two or three mills upon it here—one of them an extensive 
paper mill; and a large grist-mill is now being erected, at 
the point of its junction with the East Fork, where, with 
not more than a hundred and twenty feet of race, aper- 
pendicular fall is obtained of about fifty feet. 

Springfield is beautifully situated, on an inclined plane, 
about nine miles north of the Yellow Springs. 
or thereabouts, there were three log-houses here. ,One of 
these was a place of “Public Entertainment;” and in it 
were at that time held the sittings of the common pleas 
court, for the county of Champaign, which then compre- 








Champaign, Clarke, and Greene counties. I have been 
informed, that in the immediate neighborhood of Spring- 
field was the common council ground of the Northwestern 
tribes of Indians; and an anecdote is related of Tecumseh, 
which is highly characteristic of that proud and haughty 
chieftain.—A council was once held in a white oak grove, 
(on the ground where the court house now stands,) the 
members of which consisted of a body of Indians, headed 
by Tecumseh and his intriguing brother the Prophet, and 
a company of militia, (the only one in this section of the 
state,) under the command of captain (the late general) 
Ward, and lieutenant (late congressman) Vance. It had 
been previously arranged, that the Indians should enter 
the council grove without their arms. When the two par- 
ties were met, Tecumseh seeing the militia armed, af- 
fected some surprise, and complained that the whites had 
made terms for him, such as they were not willing to com- 
ply with themselves. He then remarked, that he would 
be obliged to have his tomahawk during the council, for it 
was likewise his calumet. Hearing this, some one pre- 
sent advanced towards him, and offered him a pipe made 
of areed anda common corn-cob! The proud Indian 
drew himself up to his full height; and looking at the gift 
andthe donor withthe most supreme contempt,he took the 
cob pipe, and without speaking a word hurled it from him, 
to the distance of two or three rods. The business of the 
council then proceeded. 

The Pickaway Towns, of some note in the early history 
of the West, are within six miles of this village; and I 
think it highly probable, that there were in early times ex- 
tensive Indian towns, (or bloody battles fought,) on the site 
of Springfield. Great quantities of human bones have 
been taken from the tumuli in the vicinity of the village; 
and a whole waggon-load, with a nunber of skulls in a fine 
state of preservation, was recently dug up in one place, 
by some workmen who were excavating a mill-race.— 
From Indians and their relics, the transition is easy to 
mummies; and I have an anecdote of one. that could’nt be 
found, which is not a little amusing. 


Some years ago, when Mr. , well if not favorably 
known as an antiquarian and a naturalist, occupied (or fan- 
cied that he did so) a large space in the public eye, a gen- 
tleman of this village, who you will admit has something 
of the wag about him, wrote to the Dr. Mitchell of the 
West, that a mummy had been discovered in a cave near 
the village, but could not be removed, because of the su- 
perstitious notions of the inhabitants. He advised the 
searcher of ‘‘the secret arcanums of Nature,’”’ to come or 
send for it immediately. and his assistance should be given 
in procuring it. He signed a fictitious name to the letter; 
and was careful not to let anybody here know what he had 
done. One day. a short time after he despatched the let- 
ter,a bustling dignitary, in green specks, made his ap- 
pearance in town, rubbing his hands, sermonizing at a great 
rate against the folly of superstitious notions, asking after 
the writer of the letter, whom nobody knew—and enquir- 
ing the way tothe cave of the mummy,of which nobody 
had ever heard. This was the agent of the “‘secret arca- 
nums” man; and a persevering one he was too; for he would 
not take a nay for answer—no indeed, nothing short of the 
mummy would sacisfy him, and the mummy he determin- 
edto have. He wiped his specks, and talked more learn- 
edly than ever about superstition; it was all a folly; the 
people need have no fears; only show him the cave, and 
he’d stand between them and danger; they needn’t even 
know that he had taken it away; and he assured them, 
swearing by his honor and his green specks, that he would 
take it so far that it would never find the way back to haunt 
them. Some one who had now been let into the secret, 
ventured to suggest, with as much gravity as possible,that 
he had been shamefully hoaxed. He didn’t believe that; 
they were only afraid to point out the cave; and he cursed 
them in his heart for superstitious dolts. He started for 
the limestone cliffs by himself; and spent I cannot say how 
much time, in exploring the ‘‘secret arcanums,” for the 
beautiful contemporary of Montezuma. But no mummy 
was forthcoming; and unable to find the letter writer, he 
pocketed his specks and the jokes of the bystanders, and 
made a bee line for . Soon after he reached 





home, his principal received a second letter from the indi- 








pede. Wehave heard much about the “Great West,”— 


hended an extensive territory, parts of it now constituting 








vidual who had given him the information respecting the 
mummy. His polite correspondent now.expressed his re- 
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see 








gret that he should have been absent when the agent ar- 
rived—spoke feelingly of the weakness of the superstitious 
inhabitants—and requested a bill of the expenses which 
the naturalist had incurred in sending out theagent. The 
account was sent by return mail, and the wag forwarded 
the amount of expenses specified, without delay.—This 
was rather severe joking; but pretenders must expect oc- 
casionally to be handled witizout gloves. 

In 1830, the population of Springfield was ten hundred 
and eighty. A census has just been taken, and the town 
now numbers nearly two thousand inhabitants. ‘The pub- 
lic buildings are neat, and convenient; and some of the pri- 
vate dwellings are handsome, and very plesantly situated. 
The society of the town is good—the health always ex- 
cellent—and business of all kinds is at this time very 
brisk. The increase of population has been so rapid of 
late, that new comers are compelled to build themselves 
houses before they can go to house-keeping.* Springs a- 
bound here, and the water is excellent. ‘There is a min- 
eral spring at the northern part of the town, which gushes 
out of the side of a limestone cliff. It discharges about 
sixty gallons per minute. The properties of the water are 
the same as those of the Yellow Springs; but I think it is 
not so strongly impregnated with iron, as are those 
celebrated waters. There is one of the finest sites 
here for a college, that could be imagined; and a very beau- 
tiful building has been erected, suitable for a large acade- 
my; it is now being painted, and will soon be finished tho- 
roughly.—The scenery in the neighborhood of Springfield, 
is perhaps as bold and picturesque as any in the state, 
west of the Scioto river.—But as everything cannot be 
said in one letter, I will for the présent stop here. wW.D.G. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN 


SKETCHES. 


SCOTLAND. 

Festival to Lord Grey—His entree into Edinburgh—the Dinner, 
Edinburgh, 1834: Nothing has occurred in Scotland, 
for a long time, which created so great a sensation, as the 
public dinner given yesterday to Lord Grey. : During the 
previous fortnight it was the absorbing topic. Even in 
London, where rumor speaks with a hundred tongues of a 
hundred subjects in a single day, the ““Grey Dinner” was 
the talk of the whole ‘town’ as well as the political circles; 
and newspaper after newspaper announced the departure 
of several distinguished Peers and Commoners who had 
gone down to Scotland to attend it. On board of the 





stranger, was far from being untouched by the general 
enthusiasm. I had a great desire to be present, for the 
purpose of witnessing a celebration which was in some 
measure entitled to be called national,—a celebration 
prompted by feelings dear toevery American—the love of 
civil and religious liberty—and also for che purpose of 
seeing and hearing, on an occasion weil fitted to the dis- 
play of their eloquence, so many eminent persons who are 
identified with the history of our age. But I was very 
near failing in my wish:—and I am indebted solely to my 
American citizenship for having actually accomplished it. 
So many applications for tickets had been made, that it 
was found no room in Edinburgh could contain all who 
wished to join inthe celebration. ‘The managers, there- 
fore, erected a large and handsome pavilion for the pur- 
pose, in the area of the High School, just below the 
Calton Hill. Even here, however, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to limit the number of tickets, in order to afford 
any reasonable prospect of the affair ‘coming off” with 
comfort and éclat. Long before I arrived, it was under- 
stood that this limited number of tickets had been issued, 
and many applications had beer met with a decisive refu- 
sal. The solicitude with which the unsuccessful appli- 
cants desired admission, is attested by the fact, that some 
persons, who had made a speculation upon the matter, 
were selling tickets, of which the original price was a 
guinea, at five and six guineas a piece. A friend sug- 
gested that a personal application to the Committee, 
would procure for me the means of admission. I] followed 
his advice, and called at the house of the Secretary.— 
When I entered, however, my-hopes fell; for I found a 
number of persons evidently on the same errand, all of 
whom despaired of accomplishing their object. I resolved 
'to persevere at any rate, and sent to the Secretary’s room, 
}a card with my American address. A servant soon after 
came, and led me to his master, who received me most 
politely, ordered a ticket to be ‘“‘made out,” and after 
|some conversation, in which he expressed his pleasure that 
‘any native of the United States should join inthe festival, 
I went on my way rejoicing. I mention this little inci- 
dent as one of the numerous instances in which I have 
received the most gratifying and important attentions, as 
an American, from persons upon whom I had no claim 
whatever.* 

Lord Grey had been received on his entrance into 
Scotland, and in his progress to the metropolis, in a way 
that manifested the strong attachment and gratitude of 
the people towards him. The spontaneous and disin- 
||terested outpouring of feeling, which attended the pro- 








steamboat which brought me to Leith—in Glasgow—in || S'eSs of Lafayette through our country, affords perhaps 


Lanarkshire—everywhere in short, the ‘Grey dinner”, the only parallel to it. 


The Earl made his entree into 


eee : 
was the point to which all conversation soon verged, what- | the city about one o’clock, and it was impossible not to 


ever was the subject first brought upon the tapis. When 


Edinburgh, after a week’s rustication, I; ; ont ¥ finial es 
I got back to ae Never tna the| ing a letter from Mr. Willis, giving an account of his voyage 


found all was stir and active preparation. 
city wear such a look of animation and of gaiety. I 
could have fancied myself in the most brilliant part of 
London. The incessant whirl of carriages and other ve- 
hicles, the style and appointments of these equipages, 
the footmen bedizzened with renovated finery, the coach- 
men in powdered wigs and cocked hats, the numbers of 
well dressed people on foot and horseback,—all these re- 
sembled the state of things in the great Babel, much 
more than the chaste and quiet appearance of Edinburgh, 
as it was when I left it two months ago. It indeed seem- 
ed as if St. James’s and Hyde Parks, and Regent Street 
had sent their animated and motley crowds on a visit to 
Auld Reekie. There was evidently something extraor- 
dinary going forward. It was the day on which more 
than twenty-five hundred reformers were to honor with a 
public festival the author of the Reform bill;—the man 
who had broken down and trampled in the dust that 
mockery of representation possessing not a single popular 
feature, and entirely inaccessible by public opinion, with 
which the people of Scotland had been so long insulted, 
and who had been the principal instrument of restoring to 
them the power of electing their own representatives.— 
No wonder that such an occasion produced ‘so much ex- 
citement, and that people poured in from all quarters to 
witness the various scenes connected with it; for besides 
Lord Grey himself, the Lord Chancellor Brougham, the 
Earl of Durham, and many distinguished members of the 
Melbourne administration had expressed their intention to 
be present. Several illustrious foreigners also, who had 
been attending the sittings of the British Association, 


among them, Monsieur Arrago, the great philosopher of 
I myself, though a 


France, were expected to attend. 





* The following anecdote, the facts of which occurred just 
ag stated, appeared in the newspaper which is published here, 
a week or two ago.—“T he influx of strangers into our flourish- 
ing village, has created a great demand for dwelling houses.— 
We heard one of the new comers the other day, address the 
common salutation—Do you know of any house to rent?—toa 
lounger at the corner. “Stranger,’? was the reply, “take the 
track to one of the saw mills, and the first load of lumber you 
meet, follow, until you see it dumped—find the owner of the 

round, and perhaps you will stand some chance of renting the 


uilding to be erected!” 








‘| *Ihave before me a copyof the New-York Mirror, contain- 
from London to Edinburgh; and I regret to perceive that he is 
lending whatever influence he may possess, to the purpose of 
kindling anew the old feelings of hostility between Americans 
and Englishmen. He remarks that “a half hour incog. in any 
mixed company in England, would satisfy the most rose-color- 
ed doubter how universal the feeling is against America.” This 
is certainly a bold assertion to come from a man who had been 
a few months only in London, and had seen little or nothing of 
the great mass of the English people. My observation both 
cog and incog for more than eighteen months spent among all 
classes, led me to a conclusion the very reverse. The old 
jealousy and prejudices were rapidly giving way to sentiments 
of respect and kindness. Nothing indeed struck me more 
forcibly, than the interest every where manifested in America, 
and the liberal sentiments towards her which animated by far 
the majority of persons I met with. Frequently in public and 
in private, have I had occasion to exult in the name of Ameri- 
can, and to feel how many attentions, compliments, and kind- 
nesses that name was the means of procuring for me, in Great 
Britain. It has been my lot, over and over again, to hear 
my native land—its free Constitution—its equal laws—itsliber- 
al policy---its boundless and unexplored resources---its aston- 
ishing advances in wealth and power, spoken of in “mixed 
company”’---among men of all parties, Tories, Whigs and Radi- 
cals, in terms of the highest respect, and of the most fervent 
eulogy. At one public dinner “prosperity to the United 
States” was a leading toast; and no less than three speakers, 
the Chairman, Mr. Abercromby the present Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Fox Maule, one of the under 
Secretaries, gave utterance to sentiments regarding Americaas 
liberal, as they were sincerely and glowingly expressed. ‘The 
memory of Washington” was also given, and I was particular- 
ly called upon by the eloquent barrister who proposed it, to 
report to my countrymen, that Englishmen boasted they could 
call them brothers. On another occasion, Professor Wilson the 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and the leader of the Edin- 
burgh tories, pronounced a eulogium on our country, in his 
own inimitable style of cordial and burning eloquence, which 
was responded to by “a mixed company” with enthusiastic 
cheers. 

Mr. Willis’s experience may have been very different; but 
unfortunately he has chosen to give a flavor to his letter, by 
“drawing on his imagination for facts” in illustration of nation- 
al manners. What will the readerthink, when I assert that the 
story of the company in the steamboat, ladies and all, standing 
up and drinking the Captain’s health, in bumpers of whiskey, 
is entirely unfounded in any facts? J was a passenger in this 
steamboat, at the time, and know that no such incident occur- 
red. Comment is unnecessary. 








so 


sympathise with the warm and generous emotions which 
seemed to inspire every one, as a simultaneous merr 

peal of all the bells of the churches announced the even; 

A long train of carriages and horsemen formed his escort. 
and with them mingled an immense crowd on foot, fillip : 
the air with their acclamations. There was one part of 
the procession that struck me as particularly appropriate 
and characteristic—the various incorporations of trades 

accompanied by their officers, bearing banners and other 
insignia, some of them displaying in large characters, the 
watchwords of Lord Grey, “Reform and Retrenchment.” 
‘Peace abroad,and Economy at home.” It was the i. 
creasing intelligence of these large masses of work. 
ing men, and the demand for Parliamentary reform 

consequent upon it, universally expressed by them and ql] 
who sympathised with their plans, hopes, and prospects 

however different in their habits of thoughts and feeling’ 
that produced the change in the Government, in which 
Lord Grey was called to be Premier. Who therefore 
could more appropriately contribute to swell the chorus of 
his praise, than those classes who had derived the creates, 
amount of benefit from the Reform bill; and who form g» 
important a portion of the new constituency of Scotlang: 

When the procession passed over the North Bridge 
which connects the ancient portion of the city with what 
is called the ‘*New Town,” and turned towards the Wa. 
terloo Hotel, the spectacle was magnificent. ‘The whole 
population not actually engaged in the procession, ap- 
peared at the windows and balconies, and on the tops of 
houses and the neighboring heights. There was nota 
single point commanding a view of this part of the town, 
but was covered with spectators. You can scarcely 
imagine the effect of all this in a place of so remarkably 
various 2nd romantic an appearance as Edinburgh. he day 
was highly favorable, and those noble objects, the Castle, 
and Calton Hill, and the numerous monuments, rose with 
conspicuous prominence in the sunlight, and seemed to 
dignify the occasion by their presence. The sober, calin, 
and reflecting character of the Scotch, quite gave wiy 
beneath so many causes of emotion—the highest enthusi- 
asm pervaded all classes—and as soon as the patriotic 
Earl was recognized, standing uncovered in an open 
carriage, and bowing repeatedly on each side, cheers loud 
and almost inextinguishable, waving of handkerchiefs and 
banners, and of many a fair hand, attested their gratitude, 
and admiration, and I will believe, their gratified love of 
freedom. 

Although the pavilion had been erected with the view 
of accommodating all who were likely to be present, it 
was ascertained that if ali who had tickets should be 
actually seated at the tables, there would be no room for 
the attendants to pass and repass during dinner. It was 
therefore ingeniously resolved that five hundred of the 
guests should dine in the halls of the High School, and 
afterwards take their seats in the pavilion, when the cloth 
was removed, and the feast of reason was about to be- 
gin. I happened to be one of the five hundred, and very 
glad I was to find myself in this small party among whom 
there was some chance of getting dinner. We sat down 
about five o’clock, to a capital cold collation, (for it would 
have been foolish to undertake serving a hot dinner to 
twenty-five hundred people) and dissolved the solids with 
prime sherry and old port. The desire for food had been 
taken away; and for want of something better to do, we 
were beginning to have a little ‘‘botheration,” as O’Con- 
nel calls eloquence, of our own, when one of the stewards 
entered the room arrayed in scarf and badge, and bearing 
his staff of office. I immediately recognized him to be 
Combe the Phrenologist. He announced that he had 
come for the purpose of marshalling our way to the pa- 
vilion. ‘But hold, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “It is 
impossible for the attendarts to pass about the interior of 
the pavilion, so as to supply the company with wine.— 
I therefore suggest that each gentleman should take a 
bottle and a glass with him.(!) The servants will pro- 
vide these as you leave this hail!” This speech was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, and laughter. The suggestion 
was followed however; and as the small party of five 
hundred issued from the High School into the area, each 
man charged with a bottle and wine-glass, the people who 
were assembled in crowds on Calton Hill, and who did not 
know the cause of this extraordinary exhibition, set up 
such ashout of mingled applause and ridicule 

«“ That the Forth trembled underneath his banks 


To hear the replication of their sounds 
Made in his concave shores!” 


The interior of the pavilion presented a remarkable 
spectacle—far more splendid, I imagine, than was ever 
beheld on any similaroccasion. When we were all seated, 
there were not less than twenty-seven hundred persons 
present, yet so excellent was the arrangement of the 
seats, that almost every one commanded a view of the 
whole interior. The roof was supported by columns 


covered with cloth of a porphyry color, and entwined with 
spiral wreaths of Jaurel in gold. In various parts of the 
walls and roofs, were emblazoned the Royal Arms of 
Scotland, the arms of the city of Edimburgh, and of Glas- 








gow, and just over the Chair, the arms of Lord Grey.— 
At each end there was an elevated platform—on one 
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gat the Chairman, the Earl of Roseberry, with Earl 
Grey on his right, and the Lord Chancellor on his 
jeft, supported by a number of noblemen and members of 
the Melbourne Administration. On the other, sat the 
present Lord Advocate (Mr. Murray) as Croupier, also 
supported by several noblemen and distinguished members 
of Parliament. But what gave a particular grace and 
brilliancy to the meeting, was an assemblage of more than 
two hundred and fifty ladies, many of them of the highest 
distinction for birth and beauty, and splendidly attired.— 
They occupied a gallery over the Croupier’s chair; the} 
lady of the Earl. and his daughter, the Countess of Dur-| 
ham, sitting in the front row. A splendid chandelier of| 
cut glass, and a number of large lustres threw a blaze of 
beautiful light over the whole scene. In my next, I will 
give you an account of the after-dinner proceedings, and 
afew sketches of the principal speakers. b. M’L. 








——— a 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


WOLFF’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
We spoke of this remarkable man two weeks since; we 
now give avery few of the extracts then promised. 
The following gives the correct view, beyond doubt, of 
idolatry. 


With Moonshee Djiaram I had the following dialogue: 

Moonshee D. ‘You ought to try to read our Veds, 
(sacred books.) Adam you call the first man, was only 
of yesterday! ‘The world was created and peopled mil- 
lions and millions of years before Adam!! You reproach 
us with worshipping stone; but there is no truth in the 
assertion that we believe it to be Gop. We worship a 
stone as we worship a plant, for this, that the power of 
Gop is seen in both. We worship the cow; for Gop has 
displayed his power in her; she provides men with milk. 
We worship good men; for Gop displays his power in 
them, by making them good.” 

I am daily more convinced how correctly the great 
Maimonides defined idolatry, in his book entitled, ‘More 
Naboo Chim.”’ That idolatry does not consist in believ- 
ing the very creature to be Gop; but in worshipping the 
invisible Creator through a visible image. For I do not 
believe that there ever has been a nation that worshipped 
the very image as their Creator. The idolatry of the 
Hindoos is nothing more nor less than the high-sounded 
Pantheism taught by some philosophers in Germany, and 
by Suffees in Persia, or, in a word, it is Spinozaism. 


Our next extract will disappoint those who have dreamed of | 
Cashmeer as a city where horses’ blankets were goat’s-hair 
shawls. 


We left Dobo Gah in the morning, and after a day’s 
journey of 12 coss, or 18 English miles, arrived at the 
city of Cashmeer. How sadly one is disappointed on ap-| 
proaching this celebrated city; to which, according toa 
commonly received saying, Solomon did fly, carried in the 
air by one of the Genii!!! Instead of the splendid pala- 
ces described so enchantingly by the poets, one sees only 
ruined and miserable cottages! instead of the far-famed 
beauties of Cashmeer, one meets with the most ugly, half- 
starved, blind, and dirty-looking females; and the road is 
covered with females, who assure strangers that the fame 
of their liberality and munificence has reached Cashmeer 
many months ago. 

The River Jelim runs through the city, dividing it into 
two principal parts, which are connected together by seven 
bridges, or as they are called in the Cashmeer language, 
Gadal. The people go from one street to another in little 
boats, which are very numerous; for victuals, and all ne- 
cessary things are brought by boats: but these cannot be 
compared to the beautiful gondolas of Venice. The cu- 
rious inquirer will in vain seek here for traces of what 
the great Gotfried Von Herder supposes was the garden 
of Eden; and what is more surprising, in vain will the 
travelier look here for large shawl] shops, or shawl manu- 
factories; in vain for splendid mosques and minarets: al] 
is in ruins. 


Our last extract gives a curious view of one branch of reli- 
gion in the East. 


CONVERSATION WITH TWO FAkEERS. 


“Two Fakeers came to beg charity. One was naked, 
and the other had dust on his face. 

Myself, to the first. What is your occupation? 

Fakeer. The service of Gon. 

Myself. How do you serve Gop? 

Fakeer. By walking and dancing about like a fool, the 
whole day and the whole night; and saying this, he began 
to dance about, exclaiming continually, ‘*Oh Gop! noth- 
ing but there, Oh Gop! nothing but there.” 

Myself, tothe second. Why have you dust on your face? 

Fakeer. I am a moored of Iman Jaafer Sadek, buried 
at Melineh. Manis of dust, and therefore he must have 
dust on his face. 


1 proclaimed to them Jesus Curist, the man of sor- 


the unreasonableness of their present pursuits. ‘The one 
washed the dust off his face with spittle, and the other 
ceased to dance, and exclaimed,—‘*We have been con- 
vinced.” 

It is striking, that in Persia, as well as in Hindoostan, 
the Fakeers and Dervishes look with contempt upon every 
written word of Gop, and every outward ceremony of 
religion; and believe themselves to have attained such a 
degree of perfection, that all those things necessary for 
the generality of people, are not necessary for them.— 
And I think it is a strong proof that all men descended 
from one common father, Adam, that the human mind and 
human thoughts are the samme in England, as among the 
Fakeers and learned men in Persia; though in different 
forms and shapes; though in the one more refined and 
more clear than the other. The system of Jacob Bochme 
of Swedenberg, of Leibnitz, Emanuel Kant, Schelling, 
and Fichtes, may be traced and surely discovered in 
Persia, and among the Fakeers, and the Himalaya mount- 
ains. Also, the law of celibacy, and ina great degree 
the spirit of Popery, is found among the Lamas at Ladak; 
and many a Catherine of Siena, and many q nun like 
Theresa of Cordova, may be found in the female con 

vents of the T’'shomo, or Ane (nuns) of Ladak and Lassa. 





METCALF THE BLIND MAN. 


But we have one more instance to relate, and one 
which would, perhaps, be rejected as incredible, were it 
not to be proved by the best evidence; it is that of John 
Metcalf, about whom papers may be found in the trans- 
actions of the Philosophical Society of Manchester.— 
Metcalf being blind from infancy, was very much neglect- 
ed, and roamed all over the country during his boyhood; 
his first occupation was that of teamster and guide.— 
During the winter, when the earth was covered with 
snow, or during dark nights, he used to act as guide, 
from one place to another, to those people who had eyes 
but could not see. 

This blind man became so perfectly acquainted with 
every hill and valley, every tree and rock, even, about the 
Peak of Derbyshire,—he knew the bearings and distances 
of places so well, that he formed plans of the country, he 
proposed and effected many advantageous changes in the 
directions of: the roads,and actually laid out the routs 
from Winslow to Congleton himself. 

A writer of veracity remarks of him—‘Hts talents for 
taking plans of thecountry are so extraordinary, that he 
finds constant occupation. Most of the routs on the Peak 
of Derbyshire have been changed according to the direc- 
tions and indications given by him. Having met him 
one day alone, as he usually is,—and feeling out the lay 
of the land,—I questioned him about his new road, and 
was utterly astonished at the precision and minuteness 


which it passed. Having observed to him that there 
was one place were it was marshy, he said it was the on- 
ly one about which he was anxious, fearing lest his posi- 
tive orders, for the deposite of a large quantity of gravel 
there, would not be fully obeyed.” 


DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE IN CHILI. 
“On the morning of Friday, the 20th of February, 
1835, about twenty minutes past eleven o’clock, we were 
visited by one of the most awful earthquakes ever exper- 
ienced by the inhabitants of this place. The first shock 
lasted about four minutes and a half, causing the moun- 
tains and valleys to roll like the sea; during the severity 
of the first shock (which was so great that a person could 
scarcely keep uprigiat) I looked around for a moment to 
meet my fate,but am spared to be thankful,and may consid- 


er myself one of the fortunate in making my escape from || 


the falling, but noW prostrait ruins. Conception, a city 
containing twenty-five thousand inhabitants, is one heap 
of ruins; being built principally of brick, there is not 
even one habitable dwelling left standing within the lim- 
its of the city, and for leagues around. The shock came 
ina S. E. course, prostrating every thing in its way. A 
number of small towns have been heard from in its course; 
Chillian, Talen, Arredan, Congas, Erras, Peural, St. 
Carlos, Valloga and Angles, have all met the same fate. 
Talcahuana, the port of Conception, is completely demol- 
ished. It was not only shaken down, but the fragments 
of houses, stores, &c., were afterward swept away by 
the sea, which retired about fifteen minutes after the first 
shock, leaving the shipping then lying at anchor in the 
harbor entirely dry. It came in rising to a height of 
twenty-five feet above the level, overwhelming the whole 
place. Men, Women and children fled to the mountains 
but many were overtaken and swept to the ocean by the 
returning waves, which completed the destruction of the 
town, depriving hundreds of families of a second gar- 
ment, many of whom were in good circumstances, but are 
now destitute. Furniture of all kinds was swept with 


the houses,not even leaving a vestige to inform the owner of 


the situation of his former habitation; and it would re- 
quire an eye witness to be convinced of the immense de- 




















rows——the.man who died upon Calvary, and showed them 


vastation it has caused.” 


with which he described the different kinds of soil over|| 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

Mr. Lauriat’s Battoon went off yesterday afternoon, 
but he did not go with it, wisely preferring, no doubt, to 
remain on terra firma among his fellow mortals, to con- 
tending with the powers of the air. We are not able to 
state what was done in the amphitheatre, where there 
seemed to be an immense crowd; we only made one of 
thirty or forty thousand spectators who watched the pro- 
gress of the balloon after it rose above the enclosure.— 
Judging from the appearance, it was not more than halt 
inflated. By the help of persons inside, Mr. Lauriat came 
over the wall of the amphitheatre in his car, but imme- 
diately descended—the weight of the car and its contents 
being evidently too ponderous for the ascending power.— 
After some little delay the ba'loon was released from its 
net-work covering, and ascended to an immense height, 
passing out of view in an easterly direction. And this is 
all the account we can give of the affair. 

P. 8. The balloon escaped from the netting by which 
it was held to the Car, in consequence of a rent made in 
the netting while it was drawing over the benches of the 
Amphitheatre. Two or three causes are stated for the 
failure,—such as a leakage of the water pipes, by which 
more gas escaped than was forced into the balloon, so 
that it was not sufficiently filled—having too much ballast 
in the Car—and, above all, having too many kind, good 
natured friends to assist. The latter cause seems to be 
the most prominent with the public. 

The balloon ascended to an immense height, but after 
it turned upside down, the gas escaped very rapidly, and 
it descended again about as fast, Janding on Thompson’s 
Island, in the harbor. It was picked up by the crew of a 
sloop and brought up to the city, having sustained very 
little damage.—Boston Courier. 


Rats anp RaTTLESNAKES.—Sometime since, the mas- 
ter of a vessel took home with hima rattlesnake of rather 
a large size. In order to ascertain in how short a time 
the sting of the reptile would produce death, he procured 
aratand put it into a cage with the snake, who darted 
on it, and in something less than five minutes it was 
deac, 

Some time after he was induced to try the experiment; 
but on the latter occasion the result was by no means the 
same. On being placed in the cage, the rat retreated to 
one extremity—and the snake to the other, and having 
sprung his rattle (a process which usually occupied about 
a minute) and placing himself in the usual attitude, he 
darted on the rat, who, having dexterously avoided his 
assailant, before he had time to prepare himself for ano- 
ther attack, had in his turn made such a furious assault 
upon the snake, which he seized by the back of the neck 
—that in ten minutes the reptile ceased to exist; the rat 
never for an instant let go his hold till he had strangled 
his antagonist.—.Newyork American. 


| Fippie-pe-pEe, With Yankee Comments.—An English 
paper thus remarks upon the King’s speech: 

“The closing paragraph was spoken by his Majesty 
| with peculiar emphasis, (How you talk!) and appeared to 
imake a powerful impression. (Really.) Twice or thrice 
‘during the reading of the speech a cloud passed over the 
;sun, and thus obscured the page. (Do tell!) His Majesty, 
| perceiving what had caused the temporary shades, raised 
\the paper to catch the light better, and continued rea- 
ding. (You don’t say so?) After the speech had been de- 
\livered, his Majesty again rose, (It beats all nater,) [the 
| peers, ambassadors, &c. having risen,] and departed from 
the house accompanied in the same manner as on enter- 
ing by the great officers of the state and household.— 
(Oh my!) His Majesty was on the throne about twenty 

minutes, the speech having occupied nearly a quarter of 
an hour in reading.”’ (Is it possible!) 


Cuitpren.—I wont sleep with brother any more.— 
Why! He keeps kicking me with his elbow. A match 
that for the man who blistered his hands trying to get 
asleep. When the present Gen. Fessenden, was a child, 
he stuck a pin through a fly and threw it up in the air, to 
try his strength. The father, a minister, called to him, 
Nero! what are you doing! The boy had just finished 
reading about the Roman emperors, and happened to have 
a most horrible idea of Nero. ‘That one word saved him. 
He is now president of the Abolition society of Portland— 
perhaps of Maine—we forget which; but we dare say 
William Lloyd Garrison could tell —NM. E. Galazy. 


The royal printing office of Paris possesses the types of 
56 Oriental alphabets, comprehending all the known char- 
acters of the language of Asia, ancient as well as modern; 
and 16 alphabets of those European nations, who do not 
employ the Roman character. Of these the royal print- 
ing press possesses 49 complete founts of various forms 
and sizes. All these together weigh at least 750,000 lbs. 
and as the types of 8vo page weigh about 6lbs., this es- 
tablishment is able to compose; simultaneously, 7812 8vo. 
sheets, forming nearly 250 volumes, or 125,000 pages.— 
The number of presses employed enables it to throw off 
278,000 sheets per day, or 556 reams of paper, equal to 
9266 volumes in 8vo. of 30 sheets each. ‘The annual con- 
sumption of paper by the royal printing office is from 80 to 











100,000 reams, or from 261 to 326 reams per working day, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


AMBITION. 





BY JOHN NEAL. 





I lov’d to hearthe war-horn cry, 
And panted at the drum’s deep roll; 


And held my breath when floating high |\from heel to crown, of delicate frame, which I never in- 


I saw our starry banners fly 

As challenging the haughty sky, 
They went like battle o’er my soul! 

For I was so ambitious then, 

I burn’d to be the slave of—men! 


[ stood and saw the morning light, 

A standard swaying far and free; 
And loy’d it like the conquering flight 
Of angels floating wide anc bright, 
Above the stars—above the fight 

Where nations warr’d for liberty !— 
And thought I heard the battle ery 
Of trumpets in the hollow sky! 


I sail’d upon the dark—blue deep, 

And shouted to the eagle soaring; 
And hung me from a rocking steep, 
When all but spirits were asleep, 
And Oh! my very soul would leap, 

To hear the gallant waters roaring; 
For every sound and shape of strife 
To me was but the breath of life! 


But I am strangely alter’d now— 
[love no more the bugle’s voice— 
The rushing wave---the plunging prow— 
The mountain with his clouded brow— 
The thunder when the blue skies bbw— 
And all the sons of God rejoice! 
I love to dream of tears and sighs, 
And shadowy hair, and half-shut eyes! 








ORIGINAL TALES. 





es | 


THE HISTORY OF A DANDY. 


Prodigies, natural and artificial, have always claimed 
the particular regard of this world’s curiosity. I, dear 
reader, am a prodigy of dress—a specimen of mortal in-| 
genuity—the joint-creation of the tailor and the barber| 
—the prodigious result of genius and taste. In an age | 
wherein the dexterity of pickpockets is immortalized, and | 
floods of sympathy are lavished upon the confessions of 
culprits, the exploits of dandyism should not be wholly 
disregarded. Entrenched within the righteousness of this! 
judgment, I feel emboldened to detail a portion of my ad- 
ventures, confident that they will not be utterly lost on 
unheeding hearts. 

Of the eventful period of my birth, I have but a very 
dim reminiscence. My earliest recollections are associ- 
ated with a hovel in the suburbs of a city, and an old| 
leather-faced woman, who taught me to say ““mammy.”’| 
I fear me much, I have no legitimate right to claim con- 
sanguinity with this lady, and, therefore, acquiesce in a 
suspicion which has been uttered in regard to my first ap- 
pearance on the stage of human action, which is—that my 
origin was spontaneous, and that I am nearly related to 
the family of mushrooms. This, however, 1s conjecture; 
and my origin, like that of many great nations and great 
men, cannot be distinctly traced because of the obscurity 
about it. During my boyhood, I picked up the letters of 
the alphabet at a charity school in the neighborhood in 
which I resided. When I had numbered about a dozen 
years, a drunken sailor, on whom I had conferred a par- 
ticular favor, made me a present of a monkey which he 
had procured during a voyage to South America. To 
this animal, which for a long time was my chosen compan- 
ion, I consider myself indebted for much of the distinction 
which has awaited me in society. I used to spend all my 
leisure moments in arraying his body in the most fantasti- 
cal wardrobe, and watching his actions, which were of 
the most graceful kind. My taste for dress, which was 
thus developed, has been of essential service to me since; 
and the emulation to surpass my companion in graceful- 
ness of carriage and gesture, gave a freedom to the mem- 
bers of my body, which has won me innumerable compli- 
ments from the ladies, whose devoted servant I have ever 
been. Knowing the interest which is universally taken 
in the development of genius of every kind,I have thought 
it expedient to be thus minute in regard to this period of 
my life. 

The old woman with whom I lived—who was very kind, 
and clothed me well, where she got the means I cannot 
tell—died on my fourteenth birth-day, and I was left as 
every body said, an orphan. A merchant took me into his 


| 
| 








|| world. 


to their various purchasers, for the space of two years. I 
was very sprightly, and my employer elevated me to the 
rank of sixth clerk in the establishment. By degrees, I 
rose to the eminent station of principal salesman; and by 
the time 1 had attained my majority, I was accounted the 
very best in all street. My services now command- 
ed a handsome salary, which, together with some contin- 
gencies known to those of my condition, enabled me to 
pursue divers gentlemanly avocations. I was full six feet 








iherited from the femaie that I had called mother, and of a 
tolerably good looking set of features. ‘The effect of my 
person; thanks to my happy genius and my monkey, was 
splendidly heightened by my wardrobe, which command- 
ed universal applause. My walk was inimitable—my 
bow was irresistibly taking—and my whole dress and man- 
ner formed a model for the ambitious exquistes in the vi- 
cinity. 

At the age of twenty-two, I was a finished man of the 
I had availed myself of those facilities which 
large cities alone afford to perfect myself in every species 
of knowledge which could give me eclat in the circle in 
which I moved. I could play a card—could toss off a 
iglass—sing a song—and perform divers other things inci- 
dental to my sphere in life. I had a considerable allot- 
}ment of native wit, and this was exerted, always to the 
levident satisfaction of my companions, who considered me 
the very soul of every party. 





jmaking purchases at our store, was one for whom I had 
formed a feeling amounting almost to a passion of the first 
water. Whenever she entered, I was particularly atten- 
tive. I had frequent conversations with her in the store, 
‘and suspected from the freedom which she manifested to- 
jwarde me, that she would not resist an effort at a more 
intimate acquaintance. I contrived divers schemes for 
\visiting her, allof which proved fruitless. At length the 
'fates befriended me. I met her at a public ball, and hay- 
‘ing some acquaintance with a gentleman who I observed 
| Was attentive to her, I asked him to introduce me formal- 
ily, which réquest he complied with. I danced with her 
three times in the course of the evening. We frequently 
jmet afterwards at like places, and were soon upon very 
familiar terms. I began to visit her at her residence, and 
ithought she was quite interested in me. Her father was 
lvery rich—she belonged to the aristocratic circle—and in 
la short time I had established myself in the most respect- 
lable society inthe city. No one ever suspected my gen- 
beond for I had every air and affectation of genuine blood 
about me. I received invitations to parties, and was al- 
| ways scrupulous in my attendance. My gratitude indu- 
iced me to be excessively polite to my social benefactors, 
‘and the consequence was, I soon became a very great fa- 
lvorite. Of course, I cut all my humbler female acquaint- 
jances as genteelly as possible. 
| I became very much devoted to Miss Susan Grammont, 
and was soon in as pretty a predicament as love could 
'make me. I declared my passion—she listened—heavens! 
|what raptures I felt! I was accepted. What an allevia- 
tion was there, dear reader, and I was the artificer of my 
jown fortunes! ‘Thanks, once more, tomy genius and my 
monkey! not forgetting the sailor who gave him to me! 
| But the trying scene was yet totranspire. Old Mr. 
'Grammont, with whom I had but a slight acquaintance, 
was to be consulted about the business. 1 had rather pop 
the question to nineteen daughters than to one father.— 
The daughters, kind creatures, are innocent and unsus- 
pecting; but the fathers are so cruelly close in the inqui- 
ries which they put to your understanding. I feared the 
old gentleman would interrogate me as to my connections; 
and of them, however anxious I felt, I confess I knew 
nothing. Ihad an interview, however; and the conver- 
sation which passed, was strictly as follows: 

‘*Mr. Grammont, I have, as you are aware, visited your 
house for a considerable period, and have been so fortunate 
as to win the affections of your daughter, Susan” 

“The devil, you have!” said the old fellow, starting 
from me. 

“Yes, sir.” 

«And who are you—I require a patent of nobility—have 
you the wherewithal to satisfy me?”’ 

**You do not mean to question my respectability, sir!” 
I said, quite haughtily. . 

*‘No: what I want to know is this: who are your pa- 
rents, and what is their situation in life?” 

“I am an orphan, sir, and my uncle lives in Boston, as 
respectable a man as that city contains.” 

“Very fair, sir: what is his name?” 

‘David Wyland.” 

I will write to Boston. What are your pecuniery cir- 
cumstances!” 

‘I am not rich; but the prospect is quite flattering.” 

‘Have you any property?” 

‘None, but an unsullied honor, sir,” said E, with consid- 
erable indignation; for 1 perceived he would swamp me 
with his interrogations. 

‘*Keep cool, sir; no insult is intended.” 











Store, where I was employed to carry packages of goods 





‘“‘Mr. Grammont, have you any objections to urge why 


Among the ladies who were in the frequent practice of 





the mutual wishes of your daughter and myself should not 
be complied with?” 

“<I can answer your question after you have replied to a 
few more interrogations. Mr. Wyland, in what circle does 
your uncle move!” 

711 be , sir, if I submit to any farther inquisition,” 
said J, rising and taking my hat, and walking out of the 
house as haughtily as possible. ° 

I strove to see Susan in the evening, but could not. | 
was very much afraid the suspicious father would discoy- 
er the emptiness of my claims to respectability. I wrote 
a note to Susan, requesting a private interview on the 
next evening, which she acceded to, and at the same time 
stated that her father had forbidden all farther intercourse 
until he had satisfied himself of some particulars. [ re. 
gretted that I had told him a lie, and said my uncle lived 
in Boston, for he might detect me, and detection I knew 
would be fatal. It was my policy to hurry matters as much 
as possible, and I determined on a runaway match, if she 
would consent. 

Susan was a very pretty and very silly girl, and she 
loved me, but why she could not tell. She was fond of 
romance, and we agreed to make an elopement on the en- 
suing night. I had acoach ready at twelve o'clock, and 
proceeded to Mr. Grammont’s. I made the signal—my 
betrothed appeared at the window—and my heart bounced 
from the fullness of joy. I knew if we were married, the 
family would be anxious to make me pass current in their 
circle, and would therefore not noise my want of blood 





abroad. Istood on the steps waiting with anxiety for my 
lover. I heard steps in the hall—the door gently opened 


—and—old Grammont seized me by the coat-collar, and 
began to belabor my back with a weapon, the name of 
which I have a horror for. I forgot my love, in my fear, 
and extricating myself from his grasp, started off on a full 
run. He followed me, and shouted, ‘Stop the thief.’ A 
couple of watchmen joined the chase, and 1 was soon fair- 
ly rundown. I do not wish to be particular on this inci- 
dent in my history, and will therefore merely add, that] 
passed the night in the watchbox, in the company of watch- 
men instead of that of my beloved Susan. ‘The next mor- 
ing I was hauled up before his honor, the mayor; but as 
no one testified against me, I was discharged. 

I was proud and resentful, and determined to revenge 
myself on the evil spirit who had afflicted me. I met him 
on the next day inthe street,and attacked him. He was as 
strong as Hercules himself, and I was but poorly off for 
muscle. Instead of castigating him, I received a severe 
castigation, which would have terminated the mortal ca- 
reer of Robert Wyland, but for the timely interference of 
several individuals. My wounds confined me to my lodg- 
ings for six weeks, during which period I heard nothing 
from Susan. When I got about again, I strove to have 
an interview with her; but to my scrrow learned she had 
just left town for a long summer excursion. 

All my disasters were rumored about, with very great 
exaggeration. Old Grammont had blown me as an impos- 
tor in every house where I had previously visited. Every 
body cut the. Those whom I had once cut, beard my 
eventful story, and told itevery where. I was tormented 
to death, and in my disgust determined to leave the city; 
which determination was speedily carried into effect. 

I had heard a great deal of the inducements which the 
western country extends to enterprize, and I concluded to 
launch myself on the tide of emigration, and Jand at one 
of the cities inthat section. Accordingly, I bade my em- 
ployer a good bye, and left my native city. In three days 
afterwards, I found myself in a stage bound for Pittsburgh. 
There were but two passengers besides myself, and as 
they appeared to belong to the commune vulgus, I felt no 
disposition to form a particular acquaintance. My mind 
was engrossed with reflections on my past life and my 
probable destiny. My experience had been of service to 
me, and I resolved upon taking advantage of all its in- 
structions. My taste for dress and a perfect confidence 
in my own ability, had raised me from the lowest condi- 
tion in life, to the highest and most fashionable circle in 
the land. To them in future I meanttoresort. If a man 
only have an unobjectionable exterior, the charitable world 
will easily pardon any deficiency which his head or heart 
may manifest. Impudence is the grand lever by which a 
man must elevate himself in society; it is of far greater 
importance than talent. My taste in dress had been ac- 
knowledged; and my impudence, to speak professionally, 
was an exchequer perfectly inexhaustible by all the drafts 
and runs which could be made upon it. 

I at length found myself on board a steamboat going 
down the Ohio. There were a number of passengers; and 
at the dinner table I had the satisfaction of discovering ® 








half dozen ladies, and among them one who was very 
beautiful. I resolved on an acquaintance, and after we 
had risen from the table, I proceeded to array my per 
son ina dress which could not be surpassed in elegance. 
The looking glasses in the cabin assured me that my eX- 
terior would have an irresistible effect upon the sensitive 
heart of the lady. I mancuvred to’place my person 


within the range of her orbs of vision several times.during 
the afternoon. At the supper table, I happened to place 
myself immediately opposite to her, and my attentions 
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upon the demands of her appetite were most scrupulous. 
I talked upon divers topics, but she seemed somewhat shy, 
and played against my efforts. Perseverance will over- 
come mountains; it will also overcome human scruples; 
and before noon on the ensuing day, I was, in the presence 
of the lady, delighting her with iny dress, gestures, and 
conversation. She resided in ; as I was going 
thither, it was much to my interest to form an intimacy 
with one who was so respectable. I was very attentive 
to her during the remainder of the voyage, and before we 
arrived at the place of our destination, I was satisfied from 
her manner, that she regarded me as one of the most gen- 
tee] and best behaved fellows extant. 

I delivered a letter of introduction, the only one I could 
procure, to a very respectable merchant of » and 
followed up the politeness which he extended towards me 
with the most scrupulous precision. He was a married 
gentleman, and at his house, I had the happiness of meet- 
ing with the lady, whose acquaintance I had made on the 
steamboat, a few days after my arrival. Here was a res- 
yonsible endorser to my respectability—how these profes- 
sional technicalities adhere to one—and she permitted my 
attentions without scruple. Of course, I availed myself 
of every opportunity of pushing my person into the best 
society of the place; and atthe expiration of a week I was | 
most graciously initiated into the familiarity of the most | 
aristocratic families. ‘Oh! dress and impudence! ye form 
the talisman—the fo kalon, of society. Ye thaw the) 
coldness of pride, and cause genius and virtue to become | 
considerations of but secondary importance! Henceforth, | 
I will repose my confidence upon your power, knowing | 
that you will sustain your votaries,”’ said I, to myself. | 

I was altogether the best dressed man who perambulat- | 
ed the streets of - I wore the tightest pantaloons, | 
the handsomest stock, the largest cameo, and the most} 
ferocious whiskers in all the town. As I passed down! 
Main street on my most exquisitely eligible gait, I was’! 
the observed of all observers. A thousand remarks salut- 
ed my ears, all assuring me of the importance with which 
men regarded me. 1 was clerk in the most fashionable 
store, and was esteemed a favorite salesman, by all the, 
beauty and fashion of the city. I visited immensely, | 
dressed profusely, and was just mounting the throne of 
fashionable dandyism, when an unlooked-for visitor arriv-| 


ed. 

















| fine and punishment. 


our voices becoming loud, a dozen or more soon collected. 
I had no friends in the place, and every body either envi- 
ed or despised me, as I scrupulously avoided soiling my 
delicacy by the contact of their vulgarity. I said some- 
thing in reply to a taunting remark, which the plebeians 
deemed quite insulting, and I forthwith expiated my sin 
by suffering the most dreadful: penalty which has befallen 
me. I was seized—a rail was procured—they placed my 
body a-stride of it—bound me fast—and rode me through 
the streets, amid the shouts and hurrahs of my torturers. 
But my punishment did not end here. They carried me 
down to a creek, and ducked me fifty times. After these 
baptisms were over, they gave me my choice of two dread- 
ful alternatives, which were, either to get on my knees and 
make an humble apology, or to exchange the suit I wore 
for one of tar and feathers. I chose the former—begged 
the pardon of the vile herd—was remounted on the rail— 
and again ridden back to my place of residence. I was 
overwhelmed with mortification; and, together with my 
partner, left the never-to-be-forgotten village of ‘T-——, 
before daylight on the ensuing morning. 

The history of my dandyism closes here. It had got 
me into the highest circles of society, and it had got me 
astride of a rail. henceforth I resumed the republican 
garb; and any one who will visit me in my present resi- 
dence, will find me prosecuting a very good business in the 
mercantile line, and as free of dandyism as I am of aris- 
tocratic blood. 


How the foregoing veritable history came into my pos- 


session, is, perhaps, nobody’s business but my own. If 


any one of my dear readers, however, should feel very 
curious to know any thing farther touching the private or 
public adventures of Robert Wyland, they shall be grati- 
fied upon making personal application to me. T. H.S. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA....NO. I. 


The first grand feature in the system of Prussian educa- 
tion is, that it obliges every parent to teach his child or 
send it to school; and the legal obligation is enforced by 
This principle, it is said, will not 


Mrs. —— gave a large party one evening, to which 1|\ do for America; it wil not do for a free people: and this 


was of course invited. Iwas giving and receiving many | 


‘opinion is, I believe, very general, and the reasoning which 


flattering attentions, when my eye rested on a lady at some ‘supports it is very plausible; but is the opinion a whole- 


distance from me. Upona closer view, I discovered that | 


some one, or the reasoning really good! Nothing can be 


she was none other than Susan Grammont, my betrothed. || more trite than the remark, that every member of society 
1 considered it expedient to make my exit forthwith, for of |) must yield np a portion of his natural freedom for the good 
all things on earth, I most dreaded to meet with her father. | of that society. Now, if it be for the good of society that 
I made an apology to Mrs. , told her I was seriously || eyery child be educated; if general education be the true, 
indisposed, and soon vanished from the scene of exhilira-{| and only true basis of freedom and civilization,—does it 
tion, cursing old Grammont from my inmost soul. I; not, on the first principles of government, follow, that eve- 


On the next morning, I was waiting on a customer at ry society has a right to demand the education of all its 
some distance from the front door, when a lady of my ac- || members, in other words, to oblige every parent to edu- 
quaintance and my former lover, came in, ‘Ihe lady in- l cate his offspring, or suffer them to be educated by the so- 
quired for me: I didnot know whether to run or stand my || ciely? If this conclusion does follow with regard to any 
ground. She discovered me, huwever, in a minute, || society, it does more especially with regard to a free na- 
and approached, followed by Susan. I resolved to take || tion; a republic; a democracy; in fact, the principle and 
no notice of Miss Grammont. ‘The lady wanted a few | practice of universal education should prevail in a coun- 
yards of silk from a piece of which she had got some on ‘| try before it is fit to be free and democratic; and tke only 


the previous day. While I wasengaged in procuring it, '|reason why this democracy, has not fallen into anarchy, 





I glanced at Susan—our eyes met—-we both blushed! 1) 
was just about addressing her, when her father entered | 
the store. Heavens! I never felt so strangely before. 
For my life, I could not tell what to do. He stopped mid- 
way along the counter, and began to examine a piece of 
goods, while I made all expedition to serve my fair cus- 
tomer. This was soon accomplished, and we had said 
good morning, when he turned towards me and asked the 
price of the article he-was examining. I answered in a 
tremulous voice, and he instantly recognized me. I felt 
like falling to the floor, as he said—*‘it is you friend Wy- 
land—J have not forgotten you.” 

His malice induced him to lose no opportunity to rep- 
resent me as an arraut impostor during the week which he 
remained intown. All my fashionable acquaintances cut 
me dead, and henceforth [ got no more favors from them. 
My employer was informed that so long as I remained in 
his store, certain ladies, who had previously patronized me, 
would not patronize him. I was discharged, and left the 
place forthwith, leaving several tailors, bootmakers, &c., 
minus more than a hundred dollars. 

I ascertained that the Grammonts went eastward, and 
lof course went westward. I was afraid to stop near the 
scene of my recent misfortunes. I brought up at Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, where I lived six months. I formed 
an acquaintance with a young merchant of some capital, 
and we agreed to go into business in a small town in the 
interior of the state of Kentucky, I was too haughty 
and dandyish, the good people of T—— thought, for a 
country merchant, and I received more curses than pat- 
ronage. After striving for three months in that town, we 
concluded to try our fortunes farther south. During the 
last evening which we were to spend in T——, as 1 was 
walking along the street, two or three fellows accosted me 


is because something approaching general education pre- 
ceded itsfreedom. In France and South America it was 
the other way: but should Prussia ever become a republic, 
its revolution would be the very opposite of the French; 
and because its people are opposite, for they are educat- 
ed. 

I hold then, that in the United States the principle of 
“school obligation,” in some form, might and should be 
adopted. Our people bear, without rebellion, the militia 
system and its obligations, though much of evil and little 
good flows therefrom; and will they rise up against a sys- 
tem of obligations which will beall for good? ‘Those that 
now educate their children, need feel no enmity to the le- 
gal, which merely enforces the moral obligation: and the 
system would be aimed not at them, but at those who pre- 
fer to see their sons idle, worthless vagabonds; and their 
daughters the wives and mothers of vagabonds. These 
men are the foes of our republic; they form the aristocracy 
which we have to fear;—descended themselves from a long 
line of pollution, they would send on the black current thro’ 
generations to come: steeped and rolling in vice, they 
would perpetuate and spread it: they have no law of pri- 
mogeniture, for they would entail their patrimony not on 
one,but all of their progeny: despots in their own homes,they 
are against freedom everywhere: these, the ignorant and 
vicious of all conditions, are they to whom the idea of an 
obligation to educate their children, is fearful; and who 
cry out against it as anti-republican;—whereas it is em- 
phatically anti-despotic, anti-aristocratic, and anti-mobo- 
cratic. 

But the school obligation of Prussia though enforced, is 
not enforced tyrannically. Children may be educated at 
home, or wherever the parent pleases;—but educated they 
must be,—at the cost of the parent if rich enough, if not, 








in avery rude mapner. I resented their rudeness, and 


at the cost of the state. If children are not educated, 





the conscience of the parent is appealed to by his clergy- 
man; if this does not succeed, the school-committee exert 
the:r influence; and if this be not enough, the child is car- 
ried to school by the police, and the parent punished. The 
clergy of all denominations, are earnestly requested, by 
the law, to use all their influence to impress upon their 
followers the moral obligation they are under to educate - 
their children: a point which American pastors might in- 
sist upon an hundred-fold more than they do, 

Having thus made education imperative on all, the Prus- 
sian system next provides for elementary schools in every 
town, parish, and neighborhood. These schools are sup- 
ported by the town, parish, or neighborhood if it be able, 
or if not, then by the department to which it belongs:—all 
have to contribute, and the schools are open to all. Four 
things are declared needful, by law, to the maintenance of 
a school. 

1. A proper income for teachers while in service, and 
when past service. 

2. A proper building. 
- Proper books and apparatus. 
. Assistance for poor scholars. 

The object of elementary schools is declared to be “the 
regular developement of the faculties of man;’’ the next 
higher schools carry on the boy to the point where polite 
learning begins; another class of institutions fit him for 
professional studies; after which he passes to the universi- 
ty and completes his course. 

There are schools for girls organized upon the same 
plan, with the needful changes to suit their sex. Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, have each their own schools, 
and the course of instruction is somewhat modified in con- 
sequence; but every scliool is open to the children of other 
sects; and constraint for religious faith, or efforts by teach- 
ers to make proselytes are rigidly prohibited: no child of a 
faith differing from that of the school, is obliged to attend 
its religious instructions or exercises. Yet this liberality 
does not flow from indifference:—*‘T he first vocation of eve- 
ry school” says the law, ‘‘is to train up the young so as to 
implant in their minds aknowledge of the relation of man to 
God, and at the sane time to excite and foster the wi!l 
and strength to govern their lives after the spirit and pre- 
cepts of christianity.”’ How different is this view of the 
end of popular education from that generally held by us! 
Again: ‘Primary instruction shall have for its aim to de- 
velope the faculties of the soul, the reason, the senses, and 
the bodily strength. It shall comprehend religion and 
morals, the knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and 
man; corporeal exercise, singing, and lastly imitation of 
furm by drawing and writing.” 

Every elementary school necessarily comprehends: 
Religious instruction. 

2. The language of the country. 

3. The elements of geometry and principles of draw- 
ing. 

1. Calculation and practical arithmetic. 

5. The elements of physics, geography, and general 
history, especially that of Prussia. 

6. Singing: with a view to improve the voices of the 
children, to elevate their hearts and minds, and to enoble 
and perfect the popular songs and church music. 

7. Writing and gymnastic exercises. 

8. Simple manual labor, and husbandry. 

The truly philosophic spirit of the education-law of 
Prussia is shown also by the course of discipline pointed 
out to teachers; paternal kindness is recommended as 
the most powerful means of inclining the pupils to virtue. 
All punishment that will tend to weaken the sentiment of 
honor, to injure modesty or health are forbidden; but cor- 
poral punishments are not thought to produce necessarily 
either of these results, and therefore are allowed. At 
boy’s schools there are public examinations,—** But,” says 
the law, ‘‘as girls are destined by nature fora quiet and re- 
tired life, the exercises are never to be public in their 
schools;’’ teachers and parents only may be present. 

In this number I have but opened the door and brought 
the reader to the threshold of that great system which 
Cousin has placed before us. In future papers 1 shall go 
more into the details of this system, in the hope that by 
so doing, J may do something to awaken an interest upon 
the subject of thorough popular education, which does not 
yet exist in our country. P. 


me CO 





SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED. 


Why should we give up the belief of our fathers in re- 
spect toghosts? It is true that to the material eye a spir- 
it can have no existence; but did our ancestors not know 
this’ Surely they did; and you every where find the ghost 
coming to one among many; his eye is fixed—hAis blood is 
chilled, and his hair stands on end; but to those with him, 
there is nothing present: they see, hear, and dread nothing; 
the spirit that awes the one, then, is not, and never was 
supposed to be, something visible without, like a post— 
but something which was present in the man himself, and 
which he saw only as we see those that walk in our 
dreams. In natural sight, the eye isthe medium between 


the mind and the thing seen; in supernatural sight the 





mind is between the eye and the vision. 
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. And is it strange or improbable that, for ends of which 
we know nothing, God should cause to be produced upon 
our mind, a sense of the presence of those now gone!— 
When we consider the influence which even the remem- 
brance of them, unaided by their visible form, exerts upon 
us, ought we to doubt that their memory is at times vivi- 
fied, and made yet.more effective by the presence of the 
living form! How miany, trembling upon the thread-like 
bridge which leads over the abyss of guilt and death, 
have been brought from their danger by seeing in the 
clouds about them the form of a motaer, or hearing in the 
voice of the storm which howled below them, the long- 
silent tones of a father! And shall we, feeling the might 
of this kind of influence, and knowing how much has been 
done by natural and supernatural means to shield us, and 
win us from sin—shall we think it strange that agents 
whom we see, and hear, and know not—who speak to our 
souls with the voice of intuition, and impressfeelings and | 
ideas there, as the sun paints colors upon the clouds—shall 
we think it strange that they do at times bring before us, | 
at midnight or noonday, the forms of the departed! It 
surely is not strange, except as every thing is; and though} 
the term ‘‘supernatura]”’ scares us, yet it is as natural that 
supernatural visitants should come to us as any other. 

For what is the distance between these antipodes ‘‘nat- 
ural” and ‘supernatural!’ Merely this, that the one 
is’ within, the other beyond, our common experience. To 
him that has seen a spirit, though but for once, it is as| 
natural that a spirit should appear, as it is that the aurora) 
borealis should shoot, to him that has but once seen it.—| 
But that is supernatural, we are told, which suspends or| 
counteracts the laws of nature. Isthistrue! It isalaw) 
of nature that a feather shall fall to the ground, but if the} 
wind blow, it does not; and why? Because the law is| 
conditional and not absolute; the feather will fall, provided! 
soand so, In like manner, it is a law of nature that the | 
dead shall cease to breathe, but the power of galvanism is| 
above this Jaw, and by it the dead do breathe. So the 
power of the prophet is above the law of nature, not 
against it. What could, in kind, be more beyond nature,| 
or against experience, than the power of the somnambul-| 
ist to see through what is to usa blind wall! But her 
power was not against nature, though it was against erpe-, 
rience; and the presence in our mind of the departed, | 
though against experience, is still natural. Let not the | 
term supernatural, then, daunt us; our only question| 
should be, ‘Is there any evidence of these things!” If 








there be, there is nothing in reason to oppose that evi-| 
dence. 
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OUTRE-MER. | 

Ourre-Mer; 4 Pilgrimage beyond the Sea, In two vols. areal 


Harper & Brothers: 1835. ; 





This, as the title indicates, is a book of travels. It is written| 


by Professor Longfellow, who is very well known to American }} 


readers. He is altogether a different sort of personage froea| 
those travelers in petticoats and boots who have enlightened | 
the world in these latter times. He is as decidedly anti-Trol-| 
lope, anti-Hall, anti-Fiddler, anti-Muskau, and anti-Gulliver, as! 
is possible. He tells nothing about oceans of tobacco-impreg-| 
nated saliva threatening the globe with a second inundation— 
he says nothing about the dexterity which the bipeds whom he 
encounters manifest in flinging their heels heavenward; he 
never over hears private conversations; he does not calculate the 
amount of blacking on boots through an opera glass; he is not 
curious on the intricate subjects of tooth-picks, forks, or fence- 
rails; he is not ingenious or profound on politics, churches, or 
fandangoes; but leaving all such mysterious aflairs to the fates 
and the people who own them, he goes about their countries 
and tells you just enough to make you wish to go and see for 
yourself. Notwithstanding professor Longfellow lacksso many 
qualities, which we were beginning to think indispensable toa 
fascinating traveler, we would rather travel to the extremities 
of the earth or elsewhere in his company, than with any one, 
or a body-guard, of those gentlemen in petticoats or old women 
in trowsers, whose travels have enlightened, amused, and set 
this world agog of late. 





Professor Longfellow’s brain is not whirling about inan ever- 
lasting maze of wonderment, because he happens to see an old 
Gothic ruin, or a church, or a painting by Raphael, or the Col- 
losseum by moonlight. He looks at all such things as a sensi- 
ble man ought to; and does not proceed to take the length, 
breadth, or capacity of any object which he contemplates, for 
the especial enlightenment of his readers. Helingersawhile at 
this city, or at that village, and tells you a little about the char- 
acteristic specimens of humunity which he sees, and describes 
inavery brief manner the occupations of the body of the peo- 
ple. My lord this and my lady that, are never mentioned; and, 
for aught we know, this American traveler never saw a manor 
woman during all the time which he spent abroad, that -he 
thought one whit superior to the thousands which he left be- 

: hind in his own native country. But he seems to take great 


delight in the innocent amusements and dances of the French, 
Spanish, and Italian peasantry—loves to listen to the wild 
shouts of merriment as they ring over the landscape—gives his 
ear and heart completely up to their music=as if those were 
befitting themes to write out a book with! We don’t profess to 
know how the critics will bear with these things, but this we do 
know, that professor Longfellow is a traveler, rather more after 
our own hearts, than any other with whom we have peregrinat- 
ed for many a long day. . 

There is a great variety of reading in these volumes, all of 
which we can conscientiously say, we believe will interest a 
reasonable reader. In one chapter we are delighted with the 
scenery of the country, or with some light-hearted villagers— 
in another we listen to a well-told story---again we have a feast 
of interesting ballads, ora treatise on the poetry of a people— 
here a poetical or profound disquisition, there a capital story, 
and here again, a defence of the “idle trade.” In this way, 
the author gets through with the history of his travels, to the 
perfect delight of all who have a mind to enjoy his companion- 
ship. He is altogether such a being as we love to travel with— 


|| one who tells a good story, or analyses national character, or 


relates an incident with a dash of humor, or makes profound 
remarks on serious subjects; one who is always in a good hu- 
mor, never grumbles, seems born to be happy, and wears a 
sunbeam, which is never eclipsed, in his heart. 

These volumes are written in an exquisitely good style-- 
without verbiage,—every word being significant of the au- 
thor’sthoughts. The beginning of the work is somewhat too 
beautiful and languid; but as the writer proceeds, his feelings 
glow, and his energy is increased. We considera want of en- 
thusiasm, in many portions of the work, to be the main defect, 
In regard to beauty, chasteness, and elegance of description, 
there are but few works which deserve to rank superior, We 
can cheerfully recommend these volumes to those of our read- 
ers who wish to be amused and instructed by the same opera- 
tion, as being entirely adequate to the production of these desi- 
rable results. 

Outre-Mer is for sale at Josiah Drake’s bookstore, on Main 
street. s 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue Nortn American Review. Wo. 87. April, 1835. 
Charles Bowen. 


Boston :— 


There is much of the spirit and elegance in the present num- 
ber of the North American, which characterized the pages of 
this work several years back. The Politics of Europe, Min- 
eral springs of Nassau, and Italy, are interesting and scholar- 
like. ‘The article on Coleridge is able, but heavy; and thaton 
Bulwer strikes us as being very just.---The entire contents of 
this number are: Politics of Europe; Mineral springs of Nas- 
sau; Life of George Dana Boardman; National Gallery; Last 
days of Pompeii; Imigration; Burckhardt’s travels in Afri- 
ca; Popular education. 

Josiah Drake is agent for the N. American in this city.  G. 
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Excuance Parers.—We are continually receiving requests 
from the editors of- papers to exchange with them. We regret 
that we are compelled by a due regard to our own interests to 
decline a compliance with those requests; but our exchange 
list is already too long, and the great majority of those papers 
which we receive are of no use tous. We are as scrupulous 
in furnishing the Mirror to those who have published our adver- 
tisements,as if we were paid for them. We regret,however,that a 
mistake should have occurred, notwithstanding our carefulness. 
The Marietta Gazette was left off of our list not through design 
but inadvertency, a few weeks ago in making a transcript of 
our books. 


We follow no example; and particularly do we abominate 
that set by the publishers of eastern periodicals. Any one 
who charges us thus, charges us most falsely. And we appeal 
for the truth of what we have said, to more than one hundred 
western editors, who are in the regular receipt of the Mirror.— 
We cannot afford to exchange with every paper in the Union; 
but so long as the Mirror is published under our control, just so 
long shall those who show us any favors receive it. 





Emicrant’s Frienps Socrery.—We have been informed by 
a gentleman well acquainted with the object, and operation of 
this Society, that, in our remarks of last week, we made cer- 
tain statements, which might give the public wrong impres- 
sions, touching the manner of its formation. We correct with 
pleasure. Our statement was, “that Dr. Beecher, Professor 
Stowe, and Dr. Aydelott, were leaders in the Society,” which 
opinion we had drawn from a notice of a recent public meeting 




















of the Society, together with a synopsis of the remarks made 





Se, 
at said meeting, published in the Cincinnati Journal of June 5— 
from which, it appeared, that the reverend gentlemen men- 
tioned above, were speakers on that occasion. 

Our informant states, “that the reverend gentlemen men. 
tioned by us, although warm friends and patrons of the Emi- 
grant’s friends Society, are not its leaders, neither were they in. 
strumental in its formation—in fact, that they did not know of 
its existence, until invited by its Executive Committee, to ad- 
dress the meeting on the occasion alluded to in the Journal.” 
He adds: “that there is not a shadow of sectarianism about the 
Society—that its leaders are young men of Cincinnati—that i 
had its origin in the exertions of a few of these young men, 
and is now sustained by many, not only of the young—but of 
the older—of either sex, and of every sect ;—that all its officers 
are young men of this city—and that although the names of 
Drs. Beecher and Aydelott, and Professor Stowe, could not fail 
from the known talentsand christian zeal of those gentlemen, 
to give lustre and character to any society they might be instry- 
mental in forming, yet, upon the principle of “honor to whom 
honor is due,” he has deemed it not improper to suggest these 
corrections.” He also added, as an item of information, “that 
the Society has now under its instruction, about one hundred 
foreign children.” Again, we would say, that, with our whole 
heart, we wish the members of this Society —“God speed,” in 
their every way christian and patriotic work. 





Tuirst.—As the season is at hand when this disease may be 
expected to prevail, and as we believe the common remedies of 
mint juleps, soda-water, iced lemonade, &c. &c. to be very apt 
to cause a collapse of the pocket, if not of the stomach—we 
beg leave to recommend the following: Drink as much cold 
water as you can easily get down, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and the last at night. This remedy was used by Clapper- 
ton, of African memory; and we have known it tried during 
the past year, by various persons, and always with success. A 
word upon the terms “thirsty” and “dry: we use them as sy- 
nonymous, but they are notso. Thirst is of the stomach, and 
is a real want of liquid, and cured by drinking; dryness is of 
the mouth, and is often caused by drinking, for cold water is 
astringent and closes the salivary glands. A man by speaking 
becomes dry; by labor he becomes thirsty. Sleep over this 
paragraph with your mouth open, and it will be, when you 
wake, as dry as a bone; close it, and the glands pour out their 
moisture, and your drynessis gone. Write editorials for us, 
either dry or washy, of a warm day, till the sweat pours off 
you, and then walk down and look in at the confectioner’s ice 
creams, between which and you there is a great empty gulf, to 
wit, a pocket—and though your mouth may water to overflow- 
ing at the sight, yet will thirst sit enthroned within you. 

Such is the distinction between thirst and dryness; whether 
any other lexicographer than ourselves has noticed it we doubt, 
but as we are “the guardians of the public morals,’ we take 
the liberty of settling it once for all. 





Hats.—Nothing we presume would strike a Lunarian with 
more surprise than the mode in which men cramp their genius— 
not over a pestle and mortar,—but under hats, caps, and eve 
ry variety of uncouth and uncomfortable head-gear. The rea- 
son why moderns are more intellectual than their fathers, is 
clearly this,—the latter wore metal helmets, while we wear 
hats; and it is equally clear that the old Greeks and Romans 
surpassed even us, because they went bare-headed with the ex- 
ception of the soldiers, who were generally great brutes. In- 
deed there is little doubt that the dark ages were wholly owing 
to the head-dress of the times. The same principle is observa- 
ble in the fact that the greatest fools of the present age are the 
kings, who wear metalic crowns; and the wisest class the 
thread-bare scholars and editors, whose hats are generally worn 
thin, and whose skulls are slightly of the thickest. Theory as 
well as fact supports our view uf the case; a man’s brain is 
cramped, and rendered incapable of growing and sending out 
sprouts, by helmets, fur-hats, thick caps, &c., and we therefore 
recommend every one to a straw hat, and let it be large; for in 
all probability by confining the brain you produce corns upon 
it, as upon the toes, by confining them ;—and a callous brain is 
of the class—Blockhead. 





Covsin’s RerortT on Prussian Epucation.--We regard this 
work as one of the most important ever published, in several 
points of view. It is of immense import as containing 2 
scheme of thorough and all-reaching popular education: it is 
important to us as Americans, because it shows us how far 
we are behind the monarchies of Europe in many of the 
fundamentals of freedom---and may teach us modesty: it is 
important because to thousands it will open a new view of 
government, and make them feel what they as yet have not 
felt, that the advantages of freedom may exist without its gov- 
ernmental forms: it is also important, because it will teach us 
that catholics and Austrians are not averse to popular education, 
but have, on the contrary, done much for it: lastly, it is impor- 
tant because it will show our people what they can’ hardly, at 








first, believe---that reading, writing, and cyphering do not make 
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education; and that we in the United States, as argument and 
the statistics of crime both prove, have as yet gone but a little 
way in education. 

We shall offer, from week to week, such extracts or abstracts 
from itas may be convenient, though as the book is cheap, ev- 
ery one should own it. The first number of our abstracts will 
be found upon our fifth page. 





Geruans.—We have twice spoken of these people in our 
country. We have now two questions to ask : 

1. Are not the Germans entitled to the benefit of our com- 
mon school system? : 

2. Dothey anywhere receive the benefit of it, unless they un- 
derstand English, and can go to any of the schools? 

We believe them, under the constitution and law, fully enti- 
tled to the benefits of the system, which benefits, however, 
they can never enjoy while English teachers alone are employ- 
ed. In order that the Germansmay be upon the same footing 
with others, there should be common schools with teachers un- 
derstanding both German and English. This we believe is not 
yet done anywhere. There is one private German school in 
this city, but what we want are schools for the poor; free 
schools. 





Catcuine a Tartar.—Speaking of Tartars, we remember to 
have heard a young Englishman once tell a good story about 
himself. He was riding out near Liverpool, and bound for an 
inn kept by Cribb, the famous prize-fighter, who beat all En- 
gland, Ireland,and the whole world besides. In a narrow lane he 
met a man, driving acart, who turned out and gavehim half the 
road; but our buck was disposed to go the whole, and told the 
cart-man his mind. The knight of the wagon was not dispos- 
ed to humor him, and said very quietly, he should have no more 
of the road than his share. Our hero threatened a horsewhip- 
ping, but the other threw a stouter lash, and held a better stock 
than he; and at last betaking himself to his boxing powers, he 
jumped from his gig and squared off. The carter did not want 
tofight much,but asthe youth insisted,he took off his jacket and 
stepped out too. The cit eyed him with suspicion, for he show- 
ed a mighty arm, and stood scientific. ‘Now, my friend,” said 
he with a bully shake of the fist; “nowI tell you what-—my 
name’s Dick Stubbs, and I’m known for a bruiser.’ “Well,” 
said the other quietly, “I’m glad to know you, Mr. Stubbs— 
I’ve had some experience in fisticuffs myself; my name’s Tom 
Cribb.” Dick was dumbfoundered; he grounded arms instanter, 
turned out without more parley, and has been careful as to 
whom he challenges ever since. 





“Our Counrry, RIGHT oR wronG.’’—We chanced, the other 
day, to notice this motto to one of the Ohio papers. We hardly 
know what it means, but presume the interpretation of it is, 
that whatever those in power do, must be supported; if they 
force, as they can, our country into the most unholy contest and 
course of policy, still itis “our country, right or wrong.” Let 
this principle be adopted, and we should soon have neither 
morality or country left. The man who will support his coun- 
try right or wrong, will support his party, and serve himself, 
right or wrong. If he will stick to his country rather than 
the rule of right, he will soon stick to his party rather than 
hiscountry; and will end by clinging to his own selfish inter- 
est in preference to all of them. 





Trees In Town.—-Few cities in the Union have as many trees 
in them as this Queen of the West. In our streets thousands 
are growing, and thousands are planted yearly; and we have 
besides a great many gardens, green and shady yards, and leaf- 
clad bowers in the midst of our stores and pork-houses. A 
stranger walking through any of our streets is surprised to see 
how green and cool they look. Thisis all to be rejoiced at, 
but we wish our citizens would more frequently patronize the 
sugar maple, and buckeye, instead of the locust. They are 
out earlier in the spring, remain greener through the summer, 
and are, withall, cleaner, longer lived, andin every point pre- 
ferable. 





Country Seats.—It is becoming fashionable for Cincinna- 
tians to have little ‘boxes’ upon the neighboring hills; and be- 
fore many years have passed we hope to see every eminence a- 
bout our city made green and beautiful, and crowned with cot- 
tageeand gardens. Never wasa country better fitted for sum- 
mer residence; if one wishes to be near town, there are fine 
McAdamised roads in every direction, and hills, vales and 
woods ef unequalled beauty; if on the other hand a family 
wish truly to rusticate, a dozen steamers are at hand to carry 
them where they will. Some families of our acquaintance even 
now spend their summers at country seats two ortwo hundred 
and fifty miles from town. 





Wiren Hazet.—lIt is well known that there are men in this 
neighborhood, and in all the western states, who make no in- 
considerable sums yearly by discovering springs of water with 
the witch-hazel, or a young peach twig which answers the same 
purpose, We shave had, since our residence here, reason to be- 





a 

lieve in the existence of a power in some men to discover wa- 
ter in the way mentioned, though we had before looked upon 
the whole thingas a fable. Men of undoubted veracity have 
assured us not only that they had seen the thing done but that 
they had done it themselves; and we don’t think they were 
quizzing us. Aswe think it a subject, therefore, of curious in- 
terest, we should feel obliged to any that would forward us in- 
formation upon the point. 





Gurrers.—Mr. Hoffman in his apocryphal account of Cin- 
cincinnati, speaks of the cleanliness of our streets, gutters in- 
cluded we presume. Whatever may have been the fact during 
Mr. H’s. stay among us, it certainly is not abstractedly true that 
Cincinnati gutters areclean. They are generally composed of 
stones ranged edge up in such a manner as to catch all the filth, 
and let off the pure water, and consequently it is no joke for a 
man to tumble into our gutters. Flat stones or bricks ought to 
be universally used to pave them, instead of the stones now 
used; and as our city Council by their licenses have increased 
indefinitely the number of those who incline to couch in the 
gutters, we think them bound to provide a smooth and sweet 
resting place for their subjects. 





CLayTon FOREVER.—It will be seen by a reference to our third 
page that Mr. Lauriat, of Boston, of gold-beater-skin-balloon 
notoriety, in consequence of friends and ballast, barely cleared 
the amphitheatre, and then, descending, landed in safety,while, 
his balloon broke loose and took to the clouds. We have al- 
ways supposed the west would lead the east by the nose; in 
Clayton’s success was found a prototype for all those that have 
not yet begun to equal him; and now we learn that his failure 
isa prototype also: unable to succeed as he did, it is glory 
enough, in the eyes of eastern eronauts, to fail ashe did. 





Eprrors anp Docs.—Our friend Gallagher of the Springfield 
Pioneer, has taken our remarks upon this point and applied 
them, adding some new varieties, to the various papers of our 
country, with much ingenuity, and in accordance, of course, 
with his own political views. He thinks, however, we mistook 
in designating ourselves a shaved poodle, and passing that name 
over to Moses Dawson, honors us with the title of a ‘lap-dog;? 
—a little beast with long ears, and tolerated only because he’s 
remarkably small, and remarkably soft,—and moreover, a dou- 
ble mongrel. Nevertheless, our thanks are due the Pioneer for 
its commendations, and we are altogether too well bred a pup- 
py to snarl at those who feed us. 





Tuunver Gusts, &c.—For the last six weeks there have in this 
immediate vicinity, been showers at least once in every twenty- 
four hours, accompanied generally with lightning. An im- 
mense deal of rain has fallen; the Great Miami is higher than 
for ten years past at this season, and the country roads are al- 
most impassible. Whetherany of the crops have suffered we 
know not; fruits are plenty, and very fine for the time of year. 
Our city is remarkably healthful, and for the first time since 
1832, clear of Cholera inJune. Down the river there is but lit- 
tle disease, and the few cases of Cholera at Maysville were all 
very mild. 





PiaciarisM.—Some time since the Boston Galaxy, (whose 
compliments we gratefully acknowledge) asked of one of usa 
definition of plagiarism. That member of our trio not being 
in the chair this month, we will answer (though not for him) 
that a man now a days is guilty of plagiarism who in saying a 
good thing,usestwo words that some one else used together be- 
fore him:—and that to avoid plagiarism in these days, a man 
should quote every “and” “but” and “nevertheless” he dares ap- 
propriate. 





To Sunscrizers.—We have been asked whether the same ar- 
rangement was made with regard to the Chronicle subscribers, 
as with those of the Intelligencer. We answer ‘no.’ By our 
arrangement with Mr. Deming those who had paid for the 
Chronicle in advance, will receive the Mirror and Chronicle— 
not for the remainder of the year, but until the balance of the 
two dollars paid for the Chronicle is made up tothem. They 
will not receive the Mirror to the end of the year, because its 
subscription price is fifty cents more per year than that of the 
Chronicle. 





Torture IN THE UnrrepStates.—There was a short time since 
an account in the New York papers of two voung men having 
been beaten while prisoners, for the purpose of making them 
confess a crime of which they laa, and they did 
confess their guilt. Practices of this kind are not infrequent 
we fear, in our country; we believe they were within a few 
years not unknown in this city, though they do not exist now, 
unless it may be properly considered torture to lock a man up 
in our jail at all: if it be, the county is the culprit. 





Newsparer Fasunists.—We dont refer either to accident- 
makers or foreign letter-writers, but to certain editors who 





keep up, and bandy about the country, various fables which 





they pick up in the course of their reading, and the truth of 
which they never inquire into. A fable of this kind has lately 
met us in various papers; it is the old tale of the “*Upas tree,” 
which kills every thing for miles around it. This story was 
proved false fifty years ago, and yet are the people of these U. 
States still taught to believe it. 





Reviews.—We would call the attention of our city friends to 
the republication of the Edinburgh, London, Westminster, and 
Foreign Quarterlies,—for eight dollars the whole, which may be 
seen and had at Mr. Flash’s. 





To CorresronpENts.--We have a number of articles waiting 
a passage to immortality in our columns: they shall be accom- 
modated assoon as possible. The “Emerald Isle” is excellent: 
we shake hands with him. 





Aw Arpnrentice will be taken at this office. A good boy, 
from the country, sixteen or seventeen years old, would be pre- 
ferred. 





Transcript or News.—The troubles in Philadelphia, caused 
by the journeymen carpenters and builders, have been quieted 
by concessions on the part of the masters. All the eastern 
cities are in trouble in consequence of like disagreements be- 
tween masters and journeymen, respecting wages and hours. 

A railroad car is in use in New-York, which is driven a mile 
in four minutes by ahorse inside. This supersedes the neces- 
sity of a McAdamised track. 

A boat containing two men was lately caught by the rapids 
above Niagara; one of the men #wam ashore, the other went 
over the cataract. 

Major Lee, who has written a eulogistic life of Napoleon, 
which was severely reviewed by the New-York American, has 
been writing a ridiculous letter to that print, wherein he seeks 
to rise by treading, (in imagination,) upon John Quincy Adams 
and Waltcr Scott. 

The late heavy rains have done some damage in this neigh- 
borhood. The Shakers near Lebanon, we regret to learn, have 
lost eight or ten thousand dollars in dams, land, &c. 

Dr. Powell, we hear, is making a fortune by phrenology in 
New-Orleans. He came near being used up, however, a while 
since, because caught drying some skulls in a back-yard. 

Mr. O. 8. Fowler is lecturing at Fells Point, Baltimore. 

It is thought that Jones, of Baltimore, lately taken in robbing 
the postoffice, was the person who fired the Baltimore Athene- 
um, court house, &c. last winter. 

‘Pray, who is that?’ said a friend to us the other day :—“That 
is Mr. O’Brien, the great boxer.” ‘Well bless me, he has cer- 
tainly a very striking appearance.” 

Judge Story recently decided at Boston, that an affirmation. 
by the foreman of the grand jury for the United States Court, 
was not sufficient in that court, though in the ‘state court it is 
allowed. The protesting juryman consequently took the pre- 
scribed oath. 

A man was sentenced to three years imprisonment in New 
Jersey, for overdrawing the Bank of Paterson $300. There is 
a special statute in New Jersey on the subject. Itis a very 
foolish and unjust law—the punishment should fall on the offi- 
cers of the Bank, if any one is to be punished. 

The Tolls received on the Pennsylvania Canals and Rail 
Road during the week ending 30th ult. amounted to nineteen 
thousand, sixty two dollars, sixty eight cents. ; 

In the famous Kingston caverns in Ireland, two new splen 
did apartmentshave been discovered: one four acres in extent, 
and filled with columns, galleries, stalactiles, and stalagmites. 

The Trades’ Unions, in Ireland, have produced most tragical 
effects. Four Unionists have already been executed for mur- 
ders arising out of these unions. 

Amongst the 10,000 Chinese at Singapore, and the 3,000 at 
Kiow, the New Testament is said to be more read than inmany 
towns in Europe. 

During the first five months of the present year, the number 
of arrivals at New-York from foreign places, has been 810, be- 
ing 15 more than in the corresponding months of 1834. The 
number of passengers, 9653; less by 6293 than that of last 

ear. 
‘ The Brokers and Money Changers.of New York have ‘multi- 
plied and magnified’ at such an extent of late, that the City 
Councils have found it necessary to widen Wall street, in order 
to accommodate the cormorants. 

It is said that in one street (Court) in Boston, there are one 
hundred and thirty six lawyer’s offices; and the Pawtucket 
Chronicle suggests that should his Satanic Majesty land in that 
street, the rest of the citizens should have some chance of es- 
cape, while he was arranging matters with the gentlemen of the 
bar. 

An Irish lieutenant, who had exchanged from the twenty- 
fourth regiment to the thirty-second, was asked what induced 
him todo so? ‘Because, said he, ‘I hada brother in the thir- 





ty-first, and I wanted to be near him.” 

















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





The fate of Mrs. Alston, the accomplished lady of gov- 
ernor Alston, of South Carolina, and daughter of Aaron 
Burr, has been shrouded in mystery for more than twenty 
years. Occasionally, indeed, some gleams of light have 
been thrown around her melancholy end, and the belief is 
that she fell a victim to piratical atrocity. Some three 
years ago it was currently reported that a man residing 
jn one of the interior counties of this state, made some dis- 
closures on his death bed which went to confirm the con- 
fessions previously made by a culprit on the gallows, that 
the vessel in which Mrs. Alston sailed, was scuttled for 
the sake of her plate and effects. ‘The following article, 
which we copy from the Albany Journai, goes to throw 
some additional light on the subject. The facts mention- 
ed in it are new to us and will be, probably, to most of our 
readers.—WMobdile Register, May 23. 


Conression oF A PIRATE.—The public no doubt remem- 
bers the story of the daughter of Aaron Burr, who was 
the wife of governor Alston, of South Carolina. On the 
return of her father from Europe, about the year 1812, 
she embarked from Charleston, on a visit to him at New 
York, on board a privateer built vessel, and was never 
heard of afterwards. It seems that her friends at first 
thought the vessel had fallen into the hands of pirates, and 
afterwards concluded that it was wrecked and lost. It 
appears from the statement of a respectable merchant of 
Mobile, that a man died in that city recently, who con- 
fessed to his physician, on his dying bed, that he had been 
a pirate, and helped to destroy the vessel, and all the crew 
and passengers, on which Mrs. Alston had embarked for 
New York. He declared. says this gentleman, that after 
the men were all killed, there was an unwillingness on 
the part of every pirate, to taking the life of Mrs. Alston, 
who had not resisted them or fought them, and therefore 
they drew lots who should perform the deed, as it had to 
be done. 

The lot fell on this pirate, who declares that he effected 
his object of putting the lady to death, by laying a plank 
along the edge of the ship, half on it and half off, or over 
the edge, and made Mrs. Alston walk on that plank till it 
tilted over into the water with her. The dying pirate re- 
quested his physician to make this story public, but his 
surviving family will not permit or consent that the name 
of the deceased should be known. 

The above tale was repeated over and over by the mer- 
chant before mentioned, in the presence of a number of 
gentlemen whose names cannot be given. He said he 
received it from the physician himself, with no other in- 
junction to secrecy, than that he should not disclose the 
name of the physician for the present. On being «usked if 
the physician was a man of veracity aad respectability, 
he replied there was no one more soin Mobile. The mer- 
chant was warned that his story would get into the news- 
papers, to which he made no objection. 








Stanper!—An action for slander was tried at the last 
Superior court for the county of Macon, before judge Settle. 
The counsel for the defendant was a swearing, fighting, 
whisky-drinking, nullifying, Georgia lawyer. We give 
the following as the substance of his speech. 

‘May it please your honor—and gentlemen of the jury: 
1 am about to lay down for your consideration a proposi- 
tion which cannot be questioned. And if I err in this 
proposition, the sagacity of the opposing counsel will rea- 
dily detect and expose its fallacy; if it be not based upon 
the immutable principles of eternal truth, the ingenuity of 
colonel ‘‘such-a-one,”’ will detect and expose its absurdity 
before you; and if he should fail, yonder sits one (pointing 
to the judge) who, if I be not correct in my proposition, 
will show you its error. 

The proposition I am about to lay down, gentlemen of 
the jury, has been advanced and maintained by the most 
eminent writers on the law of slander, both in Europe and 
America, and has been sustained by every commentator, 
from Hale and Blackstone, down to the most contemptible 
pettifoggers that swarm in our county courts. The pro- 
position which I am about to lay down, gentlemen of the 
jury, has never been controverted gp questioned. It isa 
proposition which has been recogniZed by all the English 
courts, and the courts under the government of the United 
States, and the sovereignty of the states separately, have 
practiced upon it. The proposition is this: but before I 
state it, let me again tell you, that ifit be not true, the 
ingenuity of the opposing counsel, will detect its fallacy: 
and I again call upon his honor to correct me if I am 
wrong. Gentlemen, the proposition is this: slander is 
slander. Unless the words spoken be slanderous, an ac- 
tion for slander does not lie; and before the plaintiff can 
recover on an action for slander, he must prove the speak- 
ing of slanderous words. He must prove the speaking of 
slanderous words, before he can recover on an action for 
slander: because an action of slander does not lie, unless 
the words spoken be slanderous! Gentlemen, I persist in 
the correctness of my proposition!—Greensborough Pat- 
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Beautiru, Macuinery.—To those who love to contem- 
plate the results of human ingenuity, as manifested in 
complicated machinery, a visit to the paper-mills of New- 
ton, a few miles from Boston, will afford the highest de- 
gree of satisfaction. ‘The rags, by the operation of some 
simple yet well devised combination of wheels, are re- 
duced very rapidly to a sort of paste. This is then spread 
out by the movement of other machinery, unassisted by 
hands, in a thin broad sheet, which goes on over rollers, 
and down between cylinders, heated by steam, &c., tillit 
finally makes its appearance at the extremity of a room 
about twenty-five feet from where it flowed out of a vat of 
cold water, in the form of a beautiful ribin of white dry 
paper, fit for immediate use. Millions of yards might be 
manufactured into one unbroken piece. For the conveni- 
ence of printers, however, the paper is cut into any re- 
quired size, by revolving shears. On the whole, after 
having carefully examined this wonderful labor saving 
machinery, we have come to the conclusion that it must 
be regarded as one of the mcst extraordinary productions 
of the age.—Scientific Extracts. 





NEW REMEDY AGAINST CANCER.—The Lancet has a 
notice of a new remedy against cancer. It consists in 
the juice of a tree which the Indians employ to envenom 
their arrows; and it is also extensively employed by the 
hordes which inhabit the banks of the Oronoko, as an an- 
ticarcinomatous remedy. Numerous experiments have 
proved that arsenic is neutralized by the secretion of a‘ 
cancerous ulcer, while it preserves its poisonous proper- 
ties when placed in contact with any other sore. The 
same phenomenon is observed with respect to the manci- 
nella: its poisonous effects are in like manner neutralized 
by the secretion of cancerous ulcers. The Indians, who 
employ this substance in the treatment of cancer, surround 
the wound with a nasty material, and then apply to the 
centre of the sore, a few drops of the juice of the manci- 
nella; an eschar soon forms, and coming away in about 
forty-eight hours, leaves a clean. wound, which rapidly 
heals. M.Germon, of Marseilles, has witnessed a great 
number of cures effected by the application of this remedy, 
which he recommends to the attention of physicians. 





Judge Story’s Commentaries have been republished in 
England, and noticed in terms of the highest eulogy. The 
London Monthly Review says that the author has brought 
to meet, the most abstract, and it may be said, unsettled 
branches of jurisprudence, a copiousness of learning and a 
tone of legal philosophy, that have not any where been 
surpassed; and that it is a work of fine principles, expa- 
tiated upon so luminously, that one cannot doubt of its 
becoming a great authority in a department which is every 
day increasing, by the rapid spread of the commercial re- 
lations of different countries and states. ‘The Scotch Law 
Journal also mentions the work, as one altogether of so) 
excellent a description, and betokening a mind so com-| 
pletely imbued with the purest principles of legal philoso- 
phy, that it ought to be in the hands of every person who 
aims at studying, in an intelligent way, the higher depart- 
ments of professional knowledge; and a Scotch paper men- 
tiens that Lord Brougham has given it an unqualified rec- 
ommendation.— National Gazette. 





MeLancnoLy.—We understand that one day last week, 
a young lady was instantly killed on board a canal boat, | 
between this place and Schenectady. She was sitting on 
deck, with her head placed on a trunk, reading and sup- 
posing herself sufficiently low to avoid all the bridges; she 
was thrown off her guard, and the boat being under full 
headway, and passing under an uncommonly low bridge, 
before she had any opportunity of discovering her danger, 
her head was caught, and crushed in a horrid manner be- 
tween the timbers of the bridge and the trunk on which 
she was leaning. The unfortunate young lady was a for- 
eigner, arrived in this country but a few days since with 
an only brother, who was on board the boat at the time of 
the occurrence. We have not learned their names.—Am- 
sterdam Intelligencer. 





Movesty.—A. captain in the U.S. infantry, when serv- 
ing with general Jackson against the Indians, was put 
under arrest, and not being brought to a court martial for 
a considerable time, he tendered his resignation. The 
following is the concluding passage in his letter. ‘In 
leaving the service, I am not abandoning the cause of re- 
publicanism, but yet hope to brandish the glittering steel 
in the field, and carve my way toa name which shall 
prove my country’s neglect; and when this mortal part 
shall be closed in the dust, and the soul shall wing its 
flight to the regions above, in passing by the pale moon I 
shall hang my hat on brilliant Mars, and make a report to 
each superlative star! and arriving at the portal of heav- 
en’s chancery, shall demand of the attending angel to be 
ushered into the presence of Washington.” 





The merchants of Boston have it in contemplation to pur- 





chase the State bank, in State st., as a business exchange. 
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“ConsiDERABLE.””"—The vocabulary produces not a word 
which is in more frequent use, among almost all classes of 
society, than this. It forms no inconsiderable part of the 
conversation of a talkative beau, and often assists jn 
lengthening the yarn spun out by the “knight of the goose- 
quill.” It is common stock, though we have quoted it at 
beginning. A critique should be written, for the benefit 
of community, on the use, or rather abuse, of this word 
We think it may be witnessed as a superfluity in the fl. 
lowing lines. 

4 lizard in a female’s stomach.—A healthy young wo. 
man, of Merck St. Lievin, near St. Omer, suffered-for q 
considerable time such severe pains, that she was occa. 
sionally deprived of her senses. Lately she felt a strone 
inclination to vomit, and after many efforts, she voided a 
lizard of considerable size, which is supposed to have lodg- 
ed in the stomach for a considerable time. 

It follows, of course, that she has experienced considerg- 
ble relief.— Waterford Atlas. 





Maevzeu’s Musicat Lapy, who nightly delights the 
audiences at Concert Hall, is perfectly at home before 
company. She shows no mauvaise-honte,—is perfectly 
seli-possessed, and needs no persuasion to play before 
strangers—which she does with all the ease in the world, 
str:king into a tune at once, without any random touches 
by way ofprelude. The slack-rope performers are a touch 
ahead of any thing human, and the audience may enjoy 
their feats without trembling fortheir safety. The Tour- 
nament is a truly wonderful affair; but what shall we say 
of the little Wine Bibber? He deserves to be elected an 
honorary member of the Temperance society; not that he 
is temperate himself, but that he is the cause of temperance 
in others. Adecided improvement upon temperance hand- 
bills, because he sets forth to the life what they can only 
faintly describe, at the best. The bloated face—family 
confusion—broomstick exercise; are too true representa- 
tions to be laughed at.—New England Galary. 





We have received our file of the Royal Gazette, of Ja- 
maica, down to the 2d of May. It contains nothing of 
interest, except an account of a meeting of proprietors, 
planters, and others concerned in the management of 
plantations, in the island, to take into consideration and 
report on the working of the Apprenticeship system, 
which, according to the Gazette, threatens serious evils. 
“Unless some measures,”’ it remarks, “‘be speedily adopt- 
ed, so that they may be fully matured, ere the period of 
apprenticeship terminates, we venture to predict that Ja- 
maica, instead of being a colony, now affording a large 
revenue to Great Britain, will become a desert, and 
(which God forbid!) only the residence of semi-barbarians; 
in fact, a twin sister to that once beautiful and well culti- 
vated island, St. Domingo.—National Gazette. 





Stream FisH-NET.—A correspondent of the Journal! of 
Commerce writes: The famous invention, by a gentleman 
in this city, for catching shad and herring by steam, is in 
full and successful operation, near Edenton, North Caroli- 
na, and has been fortwo months. Thus far, to the amaze- 
ment of old fishermen, it fulfils the sanguine anticipations 
of the patentee, not only in catching fish, but in lining his 
purse with substantial evidence of his success. The su- 
perior rapidity by this mode of casting and hauling in the 
net, over the common, must revolutionize the whole sys- 
tem, and introduce it into extensive use at the South, at 
the Chesapeake bay, and perhaps further north.—NVew 
York Sun. 





Deciine OF THE DRAMA.—The following is said to have 
taken place at one of our theatres. Two boys who had 
probably entered the theatre through the means of checks 
given them, strutted up to the place of refreshment:— 
‘“‘Have n’t you got no sassenges to sellt’’ asked one of 
them. ‘No, we have not,” was the reply. ‘No sassen- 
ges!” exclaimed he, highly astonished; **well now, that ’s 
a pretty kettle of fish! Let ’s go Jim,” continued he. 
turning to the other; “this house is not respectable, and! 
do n’t wonder at the decline of the drama!”—Saturday 
Morning Visiter. 





Rute in stnarinc.—Never pronounce the words dis- 
tinctly. The ladies should, and in truth they do general- 
ly attend to this rule, and for an excellent reason. The 
hearer’s attention is not diverted to any ideas the words 
might convey, but is left entirely to the luxury of sound. 
This couplet, for instance— 

At anchor laid, remote from home, 
Toiling I cry, sweet spirit, come; 
should be sung thus— 


A-tanchor laidere mo-tfro-mome, 
Toi-ling I cryswee tspirit come. 





Chief Justice Marshall is recovering, and in all proba- 
bility, will be soon restored to health and usefulness.-~ 
National Gazette. 
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